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BRITUSH BAND 
PRADITLONAL JAZZ 


Few British groups have earned such praise for their fine playing ot 


traditional jazz as the two who have made these two Decca long playing 


© records issued this month. Following the fabulous success of New Orleans 


to London (LF 1152), enthusiasts have been eagerly awaiting further 


issues, and now here are two more great records whose success is certain. 


Ke 


“BACK TO THE DELTA”—A New Orleans Encore 
Sing on (a); Lord, Lord, Lord, you sure been good to me (a); 


NEW ORLEANS JOYS 
Bobby Shafto (a): 
Chimes blues (a); 


Faraway blues (a); Moose march (a); Midnight special (b); 


Casey Jones (b); K. C. moan (b); Saturday-night function (a); Rock Island line (b); & 
‘3 Shim-me-sha wabble (a) The Martinique (a); ' 
(a) KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 
b) KEN COLYER’S SKIFFLE G 
(6) Merrydown rag (a); 
LF 1196 Stevedore stomp (a); i ’ 
(a) CHRIS BARBER’S 
JAZZ BAND 
Have you bought your copy of the Decca-group handy guide CHRIS BARBER (Trombone), 
for collectors Jazz on 78’s yet? This invaluable little book, PAT HALCOX (Cornet), 
priced at only one shilling, includes a comprehensive list of jazz eS (Clarinet) . 
recordings on the Decca, Brunswick, Vocalion and London 
RON BOWDEN (Drums), 
iabels, a list of 150 selected jazz records with critical commen- { 
JIM BRAY (Bass). 
tr ary and discography, and an index to the artists mentioned in b) THE LONNIE DONEGAN 
sf the book. Available from your dealer or direct from us ( ) { 


SKIFFLE GROUP 
LONNIE DONEGAN 


(Vocal and Guitar), 
CHRIS BARBER (Bass), 
BERYL BRYDEN (Washboard) 


LF 1198 


(HE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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WILBUR 


By GEORGE W. KAY 


“We have the band we want. We 
work hard on the head arrangements 
and each man has had a lot of band 
experience behind him. There are over 
300 tunes in our book—rags, stomps, 
blues, marches and pop tunes—and we 
rehearse them regularly. I guess these 
are the reasons for our success.” 

Thus spoke Wilbur de Paris, leader 
of the Rampart Street Ramblers, one 
evening last month at Jimmy Ryan’s 
Club on 52nd Street. The band had just 
finished a set of rousing tunes from 
their varied repertoire before a packed 
house of enthusiastic followers. Wilbur, 
a retiring, courteous, giant of a man 
with the figure of an athlete, sat at our 
table and gazed admiringly at the fine 
relief trio composed of Cecil Scott, 
clarinet; Don Frye, piano, and the 
venerable drummer, Baby Dodds. Cecil 
was deep in the throes of hoking his 
clarinet along the style of Boyd Senter 
and was getting quite a kick out of it. 

“So you are from Rushville, Indiana,” 
Wilbur continued, “I am from Indiana 
myself—Crawfordsville. When I played 
in the high school basketball team we 
used to go down to Rushville and beat 
them regularly.” 


R. W. A. and B. 

We all got a laugh out of this bit of 
Hoosier nostalgia. The male youth in 
Indiana strives to master four important 
subjects in his school curriculum— 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and 
Basketball. As for the great indoor sport 
every Indiana community of any size 
supports a high school basketball team. 
It was not difficult to surmise that 
Wilbur De Paris must have been a 
player of considerable ability. 

Our conversation returned to the 
business at hand, namely, jazz. Wilbur’s 
frank, unpretentious appraisal of the 
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RAMPART 
STREET 
RAMBLERS 


Rampart Street Ramblers was made 
in response to our sincerely intended 
words of compliment about the band. 
There was an understandable touch of 
pride in his voice as he talked about 
this group of fine musicians comprising, 
in addition to Wilbur himself as leader 
and trombonist, such seasoned jazzmen 
as his brother Sidney, cornet and tuba; 
Omer Simeon, clarinet; Don Kirk- 
patrick, piano; Eddie Gibbs, banjo 
and Zutty Singleton, drums (replacing 
Fred Moore). These six men, playing 
possibly the best band jazz in the 
Morton Hot Peppers tradition for the 
past decade, deserve every bit of the 
recognition and support they are 
receiving from critics and enthusiasts 
representing all schools of jazz. 


DISCIPLINED JAZZ 

It is impossible to describe the tre- 
mendous impact of this band in person. 
When Brian Rust heard the De Paris 
band during his visit to the United 
States, he stated that this group repre- 
sented the best band (as distinguished 
from a mere aggregation of soloists) he 
had heard in this country, bar none. 
Under the guidance of Wilbur De Paris, 
these musicians, masters of their trade 
for many years, have strived success- 
fully to polish up their technique (still 
avoiding slick, self-conscious and stiff 
interpretations) in accomplishing clean, 
precise and simple musical expression. 
Of course, this kind of “polish” would 
be dynamite in the hands of lesser 
experienced musicians. The only other 
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band currently practising this formula 
of disciplined jazz, yet abounding in 
attractive melodies and rhythmic swing 
in ensemble passages, is the Bob Scobey 
group on the West Coast. Both Scobey 
and De Paris are getting away with it— 
thus far. 

What is the key to the sensational 
success of the Rampart Street Ramblers ? 
Walter C. Allen, in his article “Too 
Much Mustard”, which appeared in the 
March, 1953 issue of The Second Line, 
sums it up neatly, if a bit harshly, 
as follows: 


WALTER C. ALLEN SAYS 

“I would like to emphasise that this 
band is made up of professional musi- 
cians—mature men, in robust health, 
who have been playing jazz all their 
lives. They are not decrepit legendary 
figures, dragged out of retirement to 
enrich some promoter while they 
bleated feeble notes from weary horns; 
nor are they young revivalists who, in 
aping the tones, tunes, phrases and 
fluffs of bygone idols, have only the 
virtue of enthusiasm. De Paris’ men 
don’t need to revive their music; they’ve 
never played jazz any other way. Their 
experience has not been limited to pure 
jazz, however—they’ve played in 
carnival bands, parade bands, large 
orchestras, small bands, trios; in short, 
their collective training has been varied 
and rigorous, and I think I am safe in 
saying that any one of them can not only 
improvise to delight any jazz lover, but 
can also “whip off” any notes put down 
on paper. They all could (have, in fact) 
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hold down a chair in any big swing 
band, but are no doubt happiest in 
their fine small combo.” 

There you have it! Some exceptions 
might be taken to Allen’s rather strong 
words of condemnation hurled in the 
direction of the undoubtedly sincere 
attempts on the part of the devotees of 
the recent revivalist movements to give 
life and sustenance to the traditional 
New Orleans music. Nevertheless, 
Allen’s point is well taken in_ his 
reference to the high standards of quality 
and perfection, as inferred in the very 
word “professional,” a status which all 
musicians, amateur and _ professional, 
should strive to attain. Wilbur De Paris 
and his Rampart Street Ramblers have 
proved beyond the shadow of doubt 
that the maintaining of high musical 
standards in jazz does pay off. 

THE RECORDS 

The tremendous success of the band’s 
first recording efforts for Atlantic 
(ALS 141 and Felsted EDL87010) has 
been a source of delight and amazement 
to everyone. The general excellence of 
this superb LP has been reviewed by 
Eric Townley in his article on Sidney 
De Paris which appeared in the August 
issue of Jazz Journal. There is some- 
thing jazzworthy in all six tracks 
including: “Tres Moustarde”, “The 
Pearls”, ‘*‘Hindustan’’, ‘Prelude in C 
Sharp Minor’, “The Martinique”, and 
“The Saints”. Only “The Saints”, a 
super flag-waver, mars the overall 
superiority of these exciting perfor- 
mances. One can detect the influences of 
Morton, Ellington, New Orleans and 
Harlem in the almost perfect integration 
of styles employed by the musicians. 
Yet there is nothing “primitive” in 
their playing. As Townley relates, the 
two outstanding tracks are “The Pearls” 
and “The Martinique”. What Wilbur 
De Paris had to say about these two 
tunes is worth repeating. 
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“I have always been impressed with 


Jelly Roll’s music”, Wilbur relates, 
“And ‘The Pearls’, a truly beautiful 
tune is a special favourite. However, I 
felt that many of Jelly’s band numbers 
for Victor had been restricted due to the 
time limit placed on the conventional 
78 rpm records. For example, I believe 
that Jelly’s band recording of ‘The 
Pearls’ was played too fast. I had a 
fight with the Atlantic people to get 
them to agree to let us play only Six 
tunes on the LP instead of eight. They 
kept insisting that we should make 
records for the juke box trade. But I won 
out. As a result, we relaxed, moved 
around more freely on the solos, and 
played ‘The Pearls’ in a slower tempo. 
That is what I wanted to do.” 

And what a wonderful job the band 
did on their handling of Jelly’s immortal 
tune! As John S. Wilson states so 
appropriately in the programme notes 
on the LP jacket, “The Shade of Jelly 
Roll Morton must smile contentedly 
when this music by Wilbur De Paris and 
his Rampart Street Ramblers rises to 
his ears’. Even the most critical and 
exacting devotee of Jelly Roll should 
derive complete satisfaction from the 
De Paris’ band’s warm, sympathetic 
treatment of the great master’s compo- 
sition, ‘‘The Pearls’. 

THE MARTINIQUE 

Regarding ‘The Martinique”, Wilbur 
De Paris’ own composition, Wilbur 
imparted a very interesting bit of 
background information. “I wrote it 
first as a waltz for a dance team when I 
was in Paris,’ Wilbur recalled, ‘‘and 
when I got back to this country I 
worked up the tune in a modified 
Spanish tempo for the band. It proved to 
be an instant hit. I copyrighted the tune 
and I am doing rather well with it. 
More people each night are requesting 
us to play ‘The Martinique’ and that 
is a good sign”. 
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Even the listener whose tastes are 
strictly non-jazz, will stop and ask, 
“What is the name of that tune?” 
On the record Sidney De Paris’ second 
chorus with muted cornet (he is an 
expert with the derby) rates among the 
immortal solos of all time. Played in a 
tight, subdued, hot style, Sidney keeps 
building to greater heights, never 
groping or falling back to repeat a 
phrase. The final ensemble chorus is 
reminiscent of the Hot Peppers at their 
very best, ending on three sustained 
chords by the full band. The lover of 
Morton’s Spanish tinge music will 
certainly take “The Martinique” to 
his heart. Suffice it to say that this grand 
Atlantic LP is a must for every follower 
of good jazz, if only for the two standout 
tracks, **The Pearls” and *“‘The Martin- 
ique”. The entire set is excellently 
recorded which should appeal to the 
hi-fi fan. If subsequent releases are held 
to the high standard, the Rampart 
Street Ramblers should well- 
earned rewards, both monetarily and 
musically. 


BAND’S PLANS 


What are the plans of the band for 
a tour? Wilbur and the band like 
playing at Ryan’s and of course 
travelling is not relished by a musician 
who is a family man. The band has 
confined travel within the adjoining 
states of the East Coast. Perhaps a tour 
of the colleges throughout the country 
would appeal to the Rampart Street 
Ramblers in the projected future. As 
for attempting a jaunt to Europe, 
Wilbur made no comment. Undoubtedly 
the right offer would be given serious 
consideration. Most certainly the multi- 
tude of jazz lovers in England and the 
continent would experience unforgett- 
able thrills if a personal appearance of 
Wilbur De Paris and his Rampart 
Street Ramblers could be a reality. 
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GILLESPIE 
IN 


CONCERT 


Earlier this year, concert-promoter 
disc-jockey Gene Norman decided to 
form his own record company “Gene 
Norman presents”, to market a series 
of recordings which he had sponsored 
or obtained during the past half dozen 
years. Although earlier samples of his 
concerts have been released here by 
Brunswick, HMV and Vogue, it is the 
latter which has obtained exclusive 
European rights to the GNP label. 

The first batch of three LPs have 
already been issued here, one by the 
Mulligan Quartet (the first studio 
recordings ever to be made by the group) 
one by Buddy de Franco, a rhythm 
section and choir (also made in the 
studio) and the third from a 1948 
concert by Dizzie Gillespie. Further 
issues are scheduled to include LPs by 
the late—1948 Herman Herd just prior 
to its Capitol contract; the Ellington 
orchestra of the Bellson era; a further 
section of the 1949 Charlie Ventura 
concert which has already produced a 
12-in. LP on Brunswick and a more 
recent concert featuring Clifford Brown 
and Max Roach. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in its 
modest way the new label promises to 
provide some of the decade’s biggest 
surprises. 

Of the already issued items the 
Gillespie concert is of such importance 
to warrant a fairly detailed investigation. 
The actual date of the proceedings is not 
given on the sleeve but, due to the 
presence of bassist Nelson Boyd who 
did not join the band until the May of 
1948, it seems reasonable to hazard a 
guess that the concert took place during 
the summer of that year. 

ON THE WEST COAST 

The album notes tell us that the band 
had recently returned from its disastrous 
European tour which had ended with 
Gillespie having to cable his agents for 
return passage money. The LP is taken 
from the band’s first West Coast 
appearance and pre-concert feelings 
within the ranks might have been a 
little apprehensive. Two years earlier 
Dizzy had taken a sextet to Hollywood 
with little success apart from one 
brilliant session for the ‘‘Dial’’ record 
label. However, in the meantime, 
Charlie Parker, Howard McGhee, War- 
dell Gray, Dex Gordon, etc., had pre- 
pared the ground for a modernistic 
invasion and so, twenty seconds after 
the Gillespie music commenced the 
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Pacific Coast audience got with the 
spirit of things in no uncertain manner, 
as you may hear on record. 

From then on the musicians play like 
men possessed and, although studio 
versions of five of the six titles have 
been issued here by HMV or Parlo- 
phone, no performances prior or since 
can surpass these on the LP. 

The band is a cohesive entity with 
no “hangers-on”. Every single musician 
is pulling his musical weight and literally 
pouring his heart and soul into the 
communal melting pot. Never before 
has modern jazz been dispensed with so 
much authority and by such a large 
band. 

No one man, unless it be Gillespie 
himself as leader and creator of the 
organization, is any more responsible 
for the success of the outcome than the 
next. The reed and brass sections contri- 
bute a tremendous beat in their playing 
and the rhythm section provides just as 
much melody as swing. 

DAMERON SCORES 

A little of the writing, which is by 
Gil Fuller and Tadd Dameron for the 
most part, might seem somewhat 
dated by present day standards and 
there is a predilection for those ““down- 
ward glissandos” by all instruments 
together, a trick much beloved by 
Woody Herman at one time. Yet the 
music is still alive and vital. 

An additiona! not-to-be-missed fea- 
ture is the presence of the late Chano 
Pozo on bongos and conga drum. His 
tour-de-force ‘‘Manteca” (“Lard” in 
Spanish) is literally fantastic. The cross 
rhythms with Teddy Stewart’s drums, 
the wild chanting and the phenomenal 
drive from the whole crashing, swinging 
ensemble is still unique today. After 
listening to this performance you will 
appreciate how difficult a job the 
Victor engineers had in “taming” the 
band to conform with pre-set time 
limits. 

Tadd Dameron’s “Stay On It” is a 
feature for Cecil Payne’s rocking 
baritone urged on by a phenomenal 
rhythm section (Boyd, Pozo, Stewart 
and pianist John Foreman) and kicked 
by ensemble figures. 

“Good Bait” is another Dameron 
score (employing the harmonies of 
Richard Rodgers’ ““Blue Moon” for its 
main eight bar phrase) which uses the 
full orchestral sound intelligently. The 
volume and excitement is shaded to its 
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central peak before returning to an 
almost subdued close. 

‘‘Emanon” (a reversal of Name’’) 
is the opening number of the concert 
and is the only title previously unheard 
on local issues. It was, however, re- 
corded by Dizzy for the ‘*Musicraft 
label” but neither Parlophone nor 
MGM saw fit to realease it here when 
the American rights were available 
to them. 

“One Bass Hit” is a feature for 
Nelson Boyd backed in part by some 
humourous singing. The original Ray 
Brown lines are preserved and the four- 
trumpet parts are played with tre- 
mendous fire and excitement. 

Finally a hilarious ‘‘Ool-Ya-Koo” 
with a vocal by Gillespie and alto- 
saxist Ernie Henry. If this does nothing 
else, at least it proves their under- 
standing of the idiom. 

FEW SOLOS 

Throughout the numbers the accent 
is principally upon the ensemble and it 
is in this shouting, jumping collection of 
instrumentalists that the strength lies. 
Solos are relatively few apart from the 
special features by Payne and Pozo and 
there are only occasional spots by tenor 
man James Moody. Gillespie naturally 
takes the lion’s share but even in his 
improvised solos he is fulfilling the role 
of leader in much the same way that 
Oliver and Armstrong were a continued 
source of inspiration to their men. His 
stinging trumpet is revealed in all its 
purity of tone and superlative technique 
but it is also apparent as an omni- 
present motivating force behind, beneath 
and in front of this truly remarkable 
band. 

If this LP is an example of Norman’s 
concert tapes the issues featuring the 
Duke, Woody and the rest cannot 
reach me soon enough. 
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In quite the nicest possible way, we 


have been rather taken to task by 
Messrs EMI on our last month's 
editorial about the vexed question of 
what should or should not be issued on 
LPs, EPs and standard 45 rpm records. 

The Company state that they are 
doing their very level best for the jazz 
lover, a statement we agree with whole- 
heartedly, and the reason that some of 
the LPs have appeared somewhat 
chaotic in the choice of titles, is due to 
two factors. Either the masters are no 
longer available to them, or else they are 
not in this country and are therefore 
not easily procurable. They intend 
building up a strong jazz catalogue and 
given time and support they will 
produce all those missing sides. 

The question of duplication was gone 
into, and the recommendation that no 
titles appearing on an LP should again 
be issued as part of an EP received 
sympathetic hearing. We think as far 
as possible this will not happen in cee 
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LOUIS ELNMSTRONG 

and his Hot Seven (1927) 

$.0.L. Blues (Vocal: Louis Armstrong) : 
Gully Low Blues: Weary Blues; 

Twelfth Street Raz: Willie the Weeper; 
Keyhole Blues (Vocal: Louis Armstrong): 
Alligator Blues: Wild Man Blues: 


Chicago Breakdown (featuring Earl Hines)- 


SIDNEY BECHET 

with his Quartet 

and with Bob Wilber’s Wildcats 

Polka Dot Stomp; Love for Sale; 
Laura: Spreadi.’ joy: 

My woman's blues: Shake ’em up; 

| had it but it’s all gone now: 

Just one of those things: 

Kansas City Man Blues: 

Buddy Bolden Stomp - - - 


Anyway we do know that the person 
responsible for the selection and issue 
of the jazz material has your problems 
very much at heart. He knows his jazz 
and will certainly do his best (probably 
a thankless task) to please you all. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBEP. 

On sale early in December will be 
our enlarged Christmas issue. In addi- 
tion to the usual articles, record 
reviews etc., will be found THE JAZZ 
RECORD OF THE YEAR, a new 
feature of special interest to you all. A 
panel of critics have been asked to 
select their best seven records from 
those reviewed in this magazine during 
the months December 1953 to Novem- 
ber 1954 inclusive. The records are to 
be split into five categories, Traditional, 
Modern, Middle Period, Vocal and 
Piano, and from these the record 
receiving the greatest number of marks 
will be adjudged the best Jazz Record 
of the Year. 


and may be surprising. It is hoped to 
make this an annual feature. 

As the magazine regularly sells out 
each month, we would urge you most 
strongly to order your copy of our 
enlarged Christmas number without 
delay. 

IN AMERICA TODAY. 

Radio Station WOV New York have 
commenced a series of jazz programmes 
under the able hand of Mr. Leigh 
Kamman—each show being of an 
hour’s duration. The last broadcast 
featured records by Ted Heath, Vic 
Lewis, Norman Burns, Tommy Whittle 
and other European stars. The com- 
ments were by Douglas Hague, who 
we hear, managed to squeeze in no less 
than twelve mentions for Jazz Journal. 

If that isn’t doing us proud we don’t 
know what is! Thank you Doug and 
Mr. Kamman. 

COME AND JOIN US. 

The recently formed Bunk Johnson 
Appreciation Society, has been created 
to further the cause of his music and 
(to quote the Secretary) all pure New 
Orleans jazz. 

Any interested readers, if pure in 
heart, should write to Miss Rae Wittrick 
5 Whitefriars Crescent, Westcliff-on-Sea 
for further details of the Society’s 
activities. THE Epitor 


for November 


BENNY COODMAN SEXTET 


* Session for Sextet”: 
liger Rag: 


Ain’t misbehavin’ : 
She’s funny that way ; 


I got Rhythm; 


Just one of those things : 


China Boy: 
Rachel’s Dream 


3351041 


Shine; 


3381048 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


and his Fanous Orchestra 


* Jazz Cocktail :— 
Raisin’ the rent: 


Bundle of Biues: 


Blue tune: 


Kissin’ my baby goodnight: 
In the shade of the old apple tree; 


Jazz Cocktail: 
Blue Ramble : 
Slippery Horn 


3351042 


Drop me off at Harlem; 
Merry go round: 


3381044 
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COLUMBIA GCRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


LIMITED, 


RECORD DIVISION, 
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8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, 
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A brief glance at the first fifty or so 
years of the jazz scene will show that 
jazz is a dynamic and ever-changing 
musical form. 

The last major change took place 
when the swing era gave way to bop, 
and within bop itself, as with every other 
period, there have been developments, 
culminating at present in an increasing 
accent on serious contemporary music. 
Before any serious discussion can be 
attempted on this move the reasons for 
it must be considered. 

First, there is the need for more scope, 
a logical and laudable reason at any time. 

Next, a greater number of classically- 
trained musicians are entering the jazz 
field and in utilising their ability in this 
way they are raising the standard of 
musicianship within jazz. Their presence 
too, forces many serious musicians and 
writers for the first time to take a 
constructive interest in jazz. 


CLASSICAL STATUS 

The third reason is the aspiration of 
certain jazz musicians to a classical 
status. A musician’s subconscious atti- 
tude of mind in such a case is under- 
standable. He is constantly reading 
in the lay press of ‘drug-inspired jazz- 
fiends’ and so he develops a feeling of 
inferiority, without conscious thought 
adopting the argument that his inferio- 
rity will be overcome if he attains the 
respectability of classical music. If the 
musician in point is coloured, he will 
have just cause to embrace far wider 
feelings of inferiority, with the result 
that his desire for respectable recog- 
nition is far greater. 

The last main reason for this move 
towards serious contemporary music is 
quite simply the lack of any real jazz as 
opposed to musical ability in many of 
the present day white jazz musicians, 
who often resort to exhibitionism in 
order to gain notoriety. 

As far as the uncertain future of jazz 
is concerned, the first two of the above- 
mentioned reasons are in the main 
constructive and show that jazz is 
developing on more advanced and 
mature lines, whilst still retaining all 
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that is good in it. Duke Ellington’s 
arrangements of ‘Mood Indigo” and 
“The Tattooed Bride” on the recently 
issued Columbia LP show a definite 
classical influence at the same time 
retaining within them the essential 
rhythmic pulse and solo improvisation 
of true jazz. The same analysis can be 
made of the playing and arranging of 
Gerry Mulligan in his quartet and 
tentette recordings, Bud Powell (‘Sure 
Thing”) and much of the works of John 
Lewis (Modern Jazz quartet, “Scetch 
One”) and Ralph Burns (“Summer 
Sequence’’). 


KENTON MUSIC 

When we come to consider reasons 
three and four, however, the situation 
is reversed. A music bred from feelings 
of inferiority and merely in search of 
respectability or notoriety can only 
develop into a morass of self-pity and 
exhibitionism. Let us consider the music 
of Stanley Kenton and his arrangers 
Pete Rugulo, Bob Graettinger and Bill 
Russo. Graettinger, in composing one 
of Kenton’s latest extravaganzas, “This 
Modern World” used mathematic com- 
putations, colour charts, and graphs. 
It would seem from this that Kenton’s 
brand of jazz is fast becoming a science 
rather than an art form and, if it were 
uniformly applied throughout — the 
present jazz scene, would cause wide- 
spread devastation, for jazz men ranging 
from Kid Ory, Louis Armstrong, 
Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie and even 
Art Tatum would possibly find it 
difficult to construct their solos and 
arrangements from a scientific text- 
book. George Handy’s arrangement of 
“The Bloos” in the Jazz Scene album 
would possibly be a good interpretation 
of a modern motor-car factory in full 
production and ranks with much of the 
Soviet machine-age music, but we are 
digressing from jazz..... 

Lennie Tristano is a musician who 
possibly falls under both category three 
and category four. Tristano is a very 
able and original musician—of that 
there is no doubt—but he has developed 
his own style of music so far that it is 
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no longer jazz, however good or 
sincere it may be. Dave Brubeck and 
Lee Konitz rank with Tristano, but 
have not, as yet, progressed as far as 
he, and still lie within the realm of jazz. 

So far the discussion has been 
limited to jazz music itself and no 
mention has been made of writer and 
critics. It is in this field perhaps that 
the greatest danger for the future lies 
since several eminent writers on jazz 
are welcoming the increasing influence 
of serious contemporary music without 
sufficient reservations, thus moulding 
an imaginary future which is out of 
proportion, giving more scope to the 
man who lacks jazz ability, whilst 
limiting the gifted jazz soloist. If jazz 
develops into a maze of intricate 
harmonic progressions based on classi- 
cal lines, the accent will shift even more 
from rhythm and improvisation until 
they become unimportant, allowing the 
musician who cannot improvise a good 
solo or play rhythmically but who is 
technically brilliant, to become supreme. 


METRONOME YEAR BOOK 

Possibly the most important and at 
the same time most disturbing article 
is “The Influence of the Classics on 
Jazz’ by Hall Overton, in the 1954 
Metronome Yearbook. Overton is a 
modern classical musician who plays 
the piano on several of the Teddy 
Charles ‘“‘New Directions’ sides and 
seems to be acting as a spokesman for 
neo-classicists. At first sight his article 
appears both reasonable and moderate 
in its outlook, but on a closer viewing 
reveals an attitude which is far from 
commendable as far as jazz is concerned. 
Basically Overton would seem to be in 
favour of a move towards classical 
music simply for its own sake, although 
this is not apparent from a first reading. 
He says: “Once a style becomes so 
familiar to the performer that he can 
preconceive every note and control it 
completely he is bound to lose interest 
himself. The excitement will be gone 

from his playing.” 
Is this really the case? Louis Arm- 
(continued on paze 7) 
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It looks like I have run into a thing 
with up-and-coming clarinet players! 
Now if we could manage a similar 
trend in the rhythm section we would 
really be in good shape, jazz-wise, but 
as it is, the younger hornmen have to 
take turns providing the rhythm which 
is a kind of reversal of the early tra- 
ditional approach. The rhythm depart- 
ment was always powerful and plentiful. 


Out of the new crop of clarinetists 
there is Tom Sharpeteen who has a 
tremendously developed and beautiful 
talent. Rumour has it that Tom is 
retiring from jazz circles on account of 
being married and not being able to 
make a living playing his fine classic 
clarinet music. 


Then Jerry Fuller came on the scene 
to create a big stir among the seasoned 
traditionalists. Jerry leans toward the 
Goodman style but he is not divorced 
from basic and original jazz forms. And 
this young unmarried man is working 
steadily. 


BILL CARTER 

And now comes a younger and newer 
clarinetist whom I believe to be the 
greatest of them all. He is Bill Carter 
who has played with the Costa Del Oro 
band along with Jim Leigh and Bruce 
Dexter. Bill Carter is beginning to look 
like a natural leader and he is shaping 
up head and shoulders above most of 
the new talent. He has got everything 
most of the others have plus some things 
that they haven’t got. In short, this cat 
has got everything and so much of it 
that it is both fierce and wonderful. 


Bill Carter bowled me over the first 
time I heard him a couple of years ago 
at a Nesuhi Ertigum Jazz class at the 
University of California. He was 
about eighteen then. I heard him 
recently after two college years at 
Stanford where he is a physics major. 
I wondered if he had kept up his clarinet 
practice and how he would play. I 
carefully left room for his playing to be 
less than I remembered it. This time he 
was playing with a small combo which 
included Bill Mitchell on piano. (Mit- 
chell is too good to be wasted and he 
ought to be heard more often than he is. 
He plays rags we have only read about). 


BY 


These fellows have an_ extensive 
repertoire to be so young in playing 
experience and it is thrilling to hear 
them play numbers like Mabel’s Dream, 
Yonder Comes the Blues, Gatemouth, 
Shake That Thing, The World’s Jazz 
Crazy, Lawdy So Am I, Irish Black 
Bottom, Kansas City Stomps, Doctor 
Jazz, See See Rider and other of the 
great but seldom heard numbers. 


Playing with Carter and Mitchell was 
Bruce Dexter, trumpet and traditional 
jazz reviewer for Theme magazine; 
Ed Durant on banjo and Walt Serath, 
who was busy with some hot thimbles 
on a washboard. Carter was, as always, 
superb and even somewhat amazing. 
He has a conscious grasp of jazz which 
is uncommon. 


OVER TO CLARINET 


The last set Walt Serath traded his 
washboard for a turn on clarinet. He 
is also a good clarinetist and when he 
began to play, he and his clarinet sort 
of grew together like they were all in 
one piece there was such a close re- 
lationship between this young man and 
his instrument. Then Bill Carter picked 
up the washboard and I thought that 
I had been knocked out by Carter's 
Dodds-like playing but there was more 
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coming. This young man plays wash- 
board like George Lewis waves his 
knees! I’ve seen a few washboard 
players but I have never seen anything 
like this! I was fascinated like I was 
fascinated watching Baby Dodds’ 
drumming. Here is a Mr. Plenty-Easy- 
Rhythm. The beat falls easily, the 
thimbles sort of spilling across the metal 
ridges in a _ liquid grace—without 
tension with complete control. He leaves 
the impression that he couldn’t fall out 
of that fine groove if he tried. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH 


There was a good crowd of people 
and a lot of excitement and after they 
were through playing I went up to talk 
to them. I asked Carter if he had any 
photographs of himself playing clarinet 
or just any photographs and he said 
that no, he didn’t have any. Then, as an 
afterthought, he said that yes, he did 
have something. He began to fish 
around in his wallet and he came up 
with a small snapshot which he handed 
to me. When I looked at it I fell out 
with surprise and delight. It was a small 
snapshot of Johnny Dodds playing 
clarinet. 


Although Bill Carter plays a fine 
Dodds-like clarinet, his style is quite 
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distinctively individual. Besides Dodds 
he likes the best features of Noone, 
Fawkes, Simeon, George Lewis, Bob 
Holm and the obscure blues players. 
The inclusion of the last-named gets me 
but that is Bill Carter for you. Most 
valuable of all, Carter is concerned with 
his own personal style outside of these 
influences and is in no sense a copyist. 

Incidentally, some explanation may 
be in order about the reference to 
George Lewis’ knees. Most jazz mu- 
sicians keep time by patting a foot or 
both feet. Some musicians nod heads, 
and in the case of Baby Dodds, he 
moves all over in a kind of extremely 
graceful dance. The first look at George 
Lewis that most us had was at the 
Jubilee two years ago and many of us 
will never forget the most graceful and 
rhythmic example of knee-waving ever 
seen in these parts. 


LEWIS GETS FIVE 

Downbeat has stepped out of charac- 
ter long enough to give George Lewis a 
five star rating on the Jazzman LP. 
Along with this soul-shaking reversal, 
Hentoff says things about it like 
“joyously revelatory version”, “these are 
tremendous records”’, “those cats swing 
like thunder”, and “the depth and power 
of New Orleans music as played by men 
who have lived it.’” Well! 

Beginning this month there will be a 
department called A Jazz Primer for 
Moderns dealing with the evaluation of 
modern jazz from the traditionalist 
point of view so that it can no longer be 
wholly charged that we of the classic 
school do not listen to, nor know about, 
modern jazz. I am acquainted with 
people, and rather closely too, who do 
not think that I know anything about 


modern jazz at all because I very 


(from page 5) 


strong has been playing roughly the 
same style of jazz trumpet for nearly 
thirty years; Gillespie for ten, yet their 
solos today in that selfsame style can 
be and are as exciting as their early 
work. Naturally a musician must 
progress from style to style until he 
finds the most suitable (take for example 
Keith Christie, whose trombone playing 
today is better than ever), but once he 
has found his natural medium he should 
not progress to a new style simply for 
the sake of being up to date. It is better 
to hear a good dated musician than a 
bad modern one. 

Quoting Overton again, ‘Many mu- 
sicians now seek a more interesting 
musical texture. For instance, the 
endless solo with no other texture inter- 
vening except that of the accompanying 
rhythm section is in immediate need of 
repair if jazz is to succeed as an interes- 


seldom mention it. In fact, I am not 
including this department because I 
enjoy doing it. It falls more between the 
bracket of a duty than anything else 
for my greatest enjoyment would be to 
forget about modern jazz entirely. 
However we do have some claim on 
modern jazz if it is valid to consider it 
to be only traditional jazz with its first 
neurosis. If modern jazz is only a sick 
member of the jazz family, then we do 
have a right and possibly even an 
obligation to get into the picture. 


INTELLECTUAL INFERIORITY 

From the beginning jazz has been 
plagued by a sense of intellectual 
inferiority. Needlessly so because great 
jazz is, even yet, beyond a great many 
intellectuals. Great jazz will strain an 
intellectual to his limits, sometimes, in 
order for it to be understood. Its very 
simplicity has thrown many intellectuals 
for a loss. Its uninhibited strength and 
rugged spirit has thrown many more. 
The original jazz has also been plagued 
by various emotional guilt complexes 
which are not a part of its basic forms 
but have been brought to it from outside 
sources. For these reasons some people 
maintain that modern jazz is really jazz 
with an extreme inferiority complex 
which is dedicated to a backing up, 
crab-like kind of perverse-progress. 
That is, perverse and backing into the 
European territory of metronomic 
music, which is a great pity and a loss 
to jazz. Much more vitality is lost than 
is gained. The human values suffer a loss. 
Inhibition gains but that is a loss to 
health and beauty and virility. Honesty 
is given a century of set-back and even 
common decency is arriving at a place 
very close to the position it occupied 
before the art form of jazz was born. 


The following is out of the context 
of a critical work on jazz but it fits here 
so well that I have to use it. Modern 
Jazz belongs in the concert hall because 
it has become tragic enough to be 
respectable and it is too weak to cut the 
night spots and the road. By the nature 
of its being, modern jazz suffers ex- 
hausting strain and therefore has a 
desperate need for stimulants and 
narcotics to compete with the tremen- 
dous stamina and easy-doing of the 
traditional jazzmen. Early as it is one 
can almost predict that the modern 
jazzmen won't live to the advanced 
playing ages of the New Orleans 
jazzmen. And it is that uninhibited easy- 
doing on which the modern jazzmen 
ought to launch a full scale investigation. 

While in a mood to be devastatingly 
original and witty, may I offer the 
remark that Modern Jazz is the least, 
to say the most? 


A NEW ORY SESSION 

What I believe to be great jazz 
history was made at Good Time Jazz 
recently and it has been released on LP. 
Eight numbers were cut. Kid Ory, Don 
Ewell, Claire Austin, Minor Hall and 
Ed Garland made the sides. Claire is 
out front and greater than anyone has 
ever suspected she could be. Claire is 
supported in the greatest classic style 
by the Ory trombone and the Ory 
rhythm section in some of the finest 
blues singing since Bessie Smith. Why 
the trumpet and clarinet were left out 
I can only guess but it doesn’t matter 
at all. Don Ewell’s star has risen high 
and bright in the sky of jazz history. 
Listening to numbers such as Mecca 
Flat Blues, The World’s Jazz Crazy, 
Good Time Flat Blues, Downhearted 
Blues, nothing is left to be desired. 


ting music to listen to.’ This is a very 
plausible statement and perfectly true 
if the solo in question is boring: but 
need it be? Are Charlie Parker’s “‘Cool 
Blues”, Coleman Hawkins’ ‘Stardust’, 
Bobby Hackett’s “I’m coming Virginia” 
or Johnny Dodds’ “Wolverine Blues” 
with Morton boring or endless? 

Surely if a jazz musician’s solos tend 
to be endless and boring it would be 
better for him and jazz in general to 
improve the solo rather than to seek to 
hide his inefficiency in a more complex 
musical structure ? 

Finally Hall Overton really shows his 
intentions when he states: “.... but 
this is no proof that 4/4 is a basic 
condition to making jazz. The feeling of 
the beat is more a matter of overall 
phrasing, of accent and attack and 
spontaneous feeling. This amounts to a 
group rhythmic awareness if 


allowed to develop freely need not 
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always stay within the bounds of 
steady 4/4 time.” 

If this statement were taken in its 
most limited sense it would do no harm 
but if one construes as is possible a 
wide freedom in rhythm allied with 
more complex tonality and chord 
structures, the result could easily be 
similar to “City of Glass”. In other 
words there is a concentration on com- 
plicated harmonies and progressions 
whilst the basic essentials of jazz, 
improvised solo work and a basic 
rhythmic pulse, are neglected. If this 
type of development takes place jazz 
will become but an inferior branch of 
serious contemporary music and true 
jazz will not again be a living art. Let 
us hope instead that the Duke Elling- 
tons and John Lewis’ are shaping the 
jazz of the future and that Stan Kenton 
will become the Paul Whiteman of 
the 1950's. 
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KING OLIVER AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Struzgle Buggy 162236) 
Don’t You Think I Love You (62237) 
HMV B4930 


King Oliver, Dave Nelson (tpt): James 
Archey (tmb.); Bobby Holmes (clar. & 
alto); Glyn Pacque, Charles Frazier, 
‘Paducah’ Bradley or Hilton Jefferson 
(saxes); Eric Franker, (pno. ); Arthur 
Taylor (gtr.): Clinton Walker (tu.): 
Gerald Hobson (drs.). 22 May, 1930 N.Y 

For many years the name of King 
Oliver has been associated automatically 
with his Creole Jazz Band but recent 
Vocalion issues are drawing attention 
to the sides recorded by his Dixie 
Syncopaters. Although his Creole Jazz 
Band recorded some of the best New 
Orleans jazz his later recordings— 
entirely different in style—merit serious 
consideration. These two sides are from 
King Oliver’s Victor period and are by 
a studio recording group which, al- 
though led by Oliver, do not feature his 
trumpet in solo work for by this time 
his teeth and technique were failing. 
The open and muted trumpet solos are 
played by Dave Nelson, Oliver's 
nephew, who died in !947 some ten 
years after his famous uncle. 


Struggle Buggy is a composition by 
tuba player Clinton Walker and, after 
the piano introduction, starts with 16 
bars by the brass and saxes. Dave Nelson 
takes the next eight bars and the final 
eight bars of the chorus are played by 
the saxes and Nelson’s trumpet. The 
first half of the next chorus is a pleasant 
alto sax solo, probably by Glyn Pacque 
who died in Switzerland recently after 
residing there for several years. The 
second half is an excellent trombone 
solo by Jimmy Archey who has done a 
good deal of recording in recent years 
with small groups and is one of the 
best contemporary jazz trombonists. 
Next a clarinet solo by Bobby Holmes 
with a subdued sax accompaniment and 
then Clinton Walker takes a fine tuba 
solo in duet with the saxes before the 
side comes to a close with a muted solo 
by Dave Nelson. 


After the ensemble and trumpet intro- 
duction, the faster paced Don’t You 
Think I Love You opens with a vigorous 
swinging trombone solo by Archey. The 
second half of the chorus is rather an 
anti-climax after such a fine start, 
especially the slap tongued baritone sax 
solo, though the sax quartet swings 
along pleasantly. Dave Nelson’s trum- 
pet then alternates with a solo tenor 


RECORD 

= 
sax and the sax section before going into 
an excellent 32 bar solo. A fierce break 
by Archey heralds further fine solo 
trombone spots in the first half of the 
last chorus. Holmes takes the middle 
eight bars as a clarinet solo and the 
brass and saxes finish the chorus with 


Clinton Walker’s tuba featured in 
the coda. 


Jimmy Archey and Dave Nelson take 
the solo honours on these sides but full 
marks must be given also to the rhythm 
section for the beautiful relaxed beat. 
This record is cn the HMV Special List 
and is available to order. 

Eric Townley 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND 
HIS HOT FIVE 
West End Blues (400967) 

Louis Armstrong (tpt); Jimmy Strong 
(clt. & ten); Fred Robinson (tmb); 
Earl Hines (pno.); Mancy Cara (bjo); 
Zutty Singleton (drs.). Recorded Chic- 
ago, June 27, 1928. 


EDDIE LANGS ORCH. 

Freeze an’ Melt (401959) 
Leo McConville (tpt.); Tommy Dorsey 
(tpt. & tmb.); Jimmy Dorsey (clt. and 
alto); Arthur Schutt (pno.); Eddie Lang 
(gtr.); Joe Tarto (bass); Stanley King 
(drs.). Recorded New York, May 18th, 
1929, 

Parlophone R448. 


West End Blues. This record might 
almost be too well known to recommend 
but in the welter of issues these days I’m 
sure some of the younger readers may 
not yet have purchased it. Louis opens 
with a startling trumpet cadenza and 
almost immediately settles into the 
nostalgic blues theme. The trombone 
solo by Fred Robinson is very pleasing 


and the drumming by Zutty Singleton 
most effective, Jimmy Strong’s clarinet 
and Louis’ scat vocal are involved next 
in a sort of chase chorus, and it will be 
noticed that the great voice is much less 
gruff here than on many earlier, and 
later performances. Eari Hines now 
plays a beautiful solo, passing on to 
Armstrong who with a most wonder- 
fully constructed solo leaves nothing to 
chance, building note upon note to a 
scintillating climax. A short break by 
Hines is the indication for Louis and 
the band to finish out this great jazz 
classic. 


Freeze an’ Melt, This side, compari- 
tively, is of little consequence, but there 
are moments of interest. Tommy Dorsey’s 
trombone solo for example is good, but 
this is followed by a somewhat pedes- 
trian effort on clarinet by brother 
Jimmy. A fine rugged solo by Tommy 
Dorsey restores interest once again, 
and the following trumpet is pleasant 
enough. Another short trombone solo 
leads to some dated piano by Arthur 
Schutt, and an alto sax by Jimmy 
Dorsey. Piano, ensemble and drum 
breaks lead to a peach of a solo by 
Eddie Lang and although a very lively 
ensemble finishes the side, the overall 
effect is rather stilted and not very hot. 

W. Ken Foale 
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RECORDS SENT TAX FREE ! 
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In general I'd say that Billie Holiday 
has not been very well served by jazz 
writers. She has inspired a few para- 
graphs in various reference works, and 
only occasionally a short article in one 
or another of the usual periodicals. 
This article will certainly not fill the 
gap, but at least it may focus attention 
recently aroused by her personal 
appearances on some of her pre-war 
work—on, in fact, her “Golden Age’. 

Billie’s position in jazz is unique, in 
that she, a coloured artist, has chosen 
to exercise her talents, not on the 
traditional songs and blues of the 
American coloured people, but almost 
exclusively on the often unremarkable, 
routine ‘pops’ of Tin Pan Alley. Her 
position is in a way the converse of 
that occupied by Josh White; he, with 
a smooth, rounded voice, sings the 
unsophisticated, traditional songs of 
his race—whereas she, with a husky and 
markedly Negroid voice, sings the 
sophisticated dance tunes of the white 
people. 

NOT A BLUES SINGER 

Of the essentially Negroid quality 
of Billie’s voice there can be no question 
hers is a voice for lamenting, for 
accusing, for complaining or for de- 
fying. On the face of it, a voice for the 
blues. But the blues is not Billie’s line, 
for she neither has the power, the vast 
decibel-output of the great blues- 
singers, nor is her deliberate style the 
style of the blues. She is, very naturally, 
a microphone singer, but unlike so 
many of her contemporaries, she 
possesses a complete mastery of micro- 
phone technique, whether in studio or 
concert hall. Through this she is able to 
achieve a perfect illusion of personal 
contact with the listener, and to evoke 
a greater sense of intimacy than any 
other singer | know. When Billie sings 
Easy Livin’ or If You Were Mine her 
words seem to reach out individually 
to every man who listens. 

Many jazz vocalists consider only 
the melody of the phrase they are 
singing, and the tone with which they 
sing it, and their efforts are often 
appraised on these two counts alone, 
But not so with Billie! She never 
forgets the meaning of the words she 
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uses, and with her unequalled flair for 
‘getting under the skin’ of the lyrics 
she sings, she turns printed words into 
an intensely personal statement. Her 
mood may be sombre, even bitter 
(Why Was I Born, Low Down Groove, 
Strange Fruit) or light-hearted and 
independent (When Youre Smiling, 
I’m Gonna Lock My Heart)—but for 
these extremes of mood, and the whole 
range of feelings lying between, whether 
it’s the cheerful cynicism of Foolin’ 
Myself or the simple affection of Sugar, 
she shows an unerring aptitude for 
meaning what she sings. This gives to 
many indifferent lyrics an importance, 
even a dignity, which they never 
otherwise knew. At the same time let 
us admit that the utter banality of 
some songs occasionally overcomes 
even Billie, and the result must be 
written off. Here I would especially 
cite the ‘swing numbers’ such as 
Now They Call It Swing, Swing Brother 
Swing, and one or two sorry ballads 
such as Tell Me More. However a few 
misses among so many hits may safely 
be disregarded. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 

Billie’s “Golden Age’ I like to regard 
as the years between her first session 
with Wilson (J Wished on the Moon) 
and her last record dates before the 
recording ban in the early forties. 
These eight years fall naturally into 
three periods; firstly 1935 and 1936, 
when Billie recorded with a variety of 
small groups, many featuring Teddy 
Wilson; secondly the years 1937-9, the 
years of Lester and Buck, when she 
recorded some forty titles with these 
superb musicians; and finally the period 
1940-42 when the stress was increasingly 
laid on arranged accompaniments, and 
when the sympathetic piano of Teddy 
Wilson gave way to the more ostenta- 
tious style of Eddie Heywood. 

The first period began with a tre- 
mendous bang. The splendid session 
that produced What a Little Moonlight 
Can Do and Miss Brown to You was 
warmly received by all critics; good 
recording, fine solos with ensembles 
led by the spirited Eldridge, a first- 
class rhythm section magisterially 
supported by Kirby, plus the most 
exciting vocal find in years—Lady Day. 
Here were all the characteristics that 
were to become her hallmarks; the 
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rough, astringent quality of her voice, 
especially in the lower part of her 
range, contrasting at times with an 
unexpected sweetness in the upper part; 
the beautiful vibrato especially notice- 
able at the ends of phrases (‘a sweeter 
rose, a softer sky, an April day’); and 
finally her own highly personal varia- 
tions, perhaps distortions of the 
melodies. After the first impact of these 
records died away, we awaited their 
successors with impatience, but in the 
next few sessions that first careless 
rapture could not be recalled. From 
these sessions however, let us pause to 
remember If You Were Mine, par- 
ticularly noteworthy on account of 
its intensity of feeling, and _ the 
immediacy of Billie’s presence. 

The following year produced a fine 
recording date, with the sinuous alto 
of Johnny Hodges swooping through 
I Cried for You and a couple of other 
titles, and also marked the appearance 
on wax of Billie with her own orchestra. 
Whereas in general Billie’s contribution 
to the records made under Wilson’s 
name was limited to one 32-bar chorus, 
when recording under her own name she 
usually took a full chorus early on in 
the record. returning for a reprise of 
half a chorus at the end. Occasionally 
too, as in That's All I Ask of You she 
lets us hear the verse. Often the groups 
she used varied very little from those 
recording under Wilson’s name; for 
instance her accompanists on the 
latter’s Pennies from Heaven session 
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at the end of 1936 reassembled early in 
1937 for her One Never Knows date, 
with only one change in the reeds. 
The first groups under Billie’s name 
did of course feature Berigan, and 
although she herself is in good form 
on these titles, and Berigan’s contri- 
butions are far from negligible, I feel 
that these sessions have been some- 
what overpraised. The rather scrappy 
arrangements, especially on No Regrets, 
inhibit all the performers. 

Of all the musicians who accompanied 
Billie during these first two years 
undoubtedly the most important is 
Teddy Wilson. His constant intelligent 
support of her voice, his incisive 
touch, and his skilful feeding of chords, 
make him an outstanding accompanist, 
as well as the brilliant soloist we 
already know him to be. He is heard in 
very good company on two sessions 
dating from early 1937; these merit 
special mention as they stand outside 
the main current of the Clayton/Young 
groups, and feature trumpeters not 
otherwise heard with Billie. The first 
session of these two is led by Henry 
Allen Jr., and though his driving style 
seems at first a little over-vigorous for 
the size of the group, some very worth- 
while sides were cut. Allen shines 
especially on You Showed Me The Way, 
with Wilson contributing a splendid 
solo on My Last Affair. Billie of course 
does full justice to all titles, the last 
named perhaps having an edge on the 
others. Some more memorable titles 
sprang from the second of these two 
sessions, where the main support came 
from a splinter-group from the Ellington 
orchestra. Cootie, Harry Carney and 
Lily Pons Hodges all deserve praise, 
both for accompaniment of the ineffable 
Billie and for their solo work. The 
teasing How Could You perhaps rates top 
honours, with Carelessly close behind. 


LESTER YOUNG 

It is important to remember that 
Billie’s art is not, and indeed cannot be 
wholly spontaneous; in her inflections, 
in her dragging of syllables, in her 
occasional holding on to one note, is 
a wilfulness, a deliberation, which 
again sets her quite apart from other 
vocalists. But to dismiss her art as 
‘cerebral’ would be just as wrong as it 
would be to say that she sings straight 
from the heart; the truth lies somewhere 
between these two extremes. Yet in 
this ‘thoughtful’ approach to her music, 
Billie comes very close to Teddy Wilson, 
and closer still to the man who was to 
dominate the centre period of her 
“Golden Age’—-Lester Young. 

The fundamental accord between 
these two in their approach to jazz 


‘gave rise to one of the greatest partner- 


ships that jazz has known; and nearly 
always the presence of these two 
at a recording session together engen- 
dered a favourable climate in which 
each could give of their best. To this 
pair we must add Lester’s old accom- 
plice, Buck Clayton—a trumpeter able 
always to provide a firm lead, but 
capable also of the lightness of touch 
and deftness with mutes called for in 
accompaniments. Lester's versatility 
enabled him to do wonders even with 
‘four bars in’—listen to exact 
settings of mood and tempo in his 
introductions to He’s Funny That Way, 
Me Myself and I and Ill Never Be The 
Same. Listen too his inspired expo- 
sitions of first choruses, on Mean to Me, 
Foolin’ Myself and Travellin’ All Alone. 
But this virtuoso performer really 
comes into his own in his accompani- 
ments to Billie’s voice. He does not 
limit his contributions to ‘fill-ins’ but 
weaves unceasingly behind her singing, 
producing an unobtrusive counter- 
melody which blends in such a way 
that the result has the quality of a duet 
rather than that of an accompanied 
vocal. This give-and-take between the 
two builds up that tension which is 
part of the essence of jazz. Numerous 
records bear out this point, but those 
which come most readily to mind are 
Sailboat in the Moonlight, Who Wants 
Love and I'll Never be the Same, 
amongst many others. 


COMMODORE SESSIONS 

A significant change is to be noted in 
Billie’s first date for Commodore in 
1939; the number of reeds suddenly 
jumps to three, and arrangements, 
instead of being occasional and of the 
‘head’ variety, become regular and 
written. The easy-come-easy-go infor- 
mality of the earlier records yields to 
the greater restraint imposed by written 
accompaniments and although place 
is still found for a solo from Lester, as 
in The Man I Love, he is much less in 
evidence. Already at the beginning of 
1939 Billie had made her last record 
under Wilson’s name (the delightful 
Sugar), and now, as we enter the third 
period of Billie’s Golden Age little more 
is heard from him. 

As for Billie, if her voice has lost a 
bit of the youthful freshness that 
distinguished Miss Brown to You, we 
find by way of compensation an 
added poise and assurance. Perhaps 
it was this that led her to widen her 
recorded repertoire so as to include 
some old stand-bys like Georgia and 
Time on my Hands, traditional blues 
themes and such as Loveless Love and 
St. Louis and also ‘point’ numbers 
(like) Let’s Do It and God Bless the 
Child. Among the sessions of this 
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period my own preference goes to the 
Eddie Heywood date recorded in 
March 1941, partly, of course, on 
account of the welcome reappearance 
of Lester Young. Heywood is a pianist 
who has beguined his way out of the 
affections of many jazz-lovers, but his 
two-handed attack lays down a fine 
nervy beat on these numbers. All of Me 
deserves special mention, displaying as 
it does Billie’s enviable sense of pitch, 
which enables her to shade her intona- 
tion just off the note and then to return 
unerringly to it. 
OF RECENT YEARS 

All in all some splendid years of 
recording. If I bring these jottings to a 
close with the 1941 sessions, it is because 
I believe that Billie’s Golden Age really 
does end here. It is perhaps my love for 
the earlier sessions, with their unsur- 
passable accompaniments and friendly, 
insouciant atmosphere, that makes me 
shy away from the later Commodore 
records. Billie sounds extremely self- 
conscious, especially at the drag-tempo 
imposed on certain numbers such as 
I'll Be Seeing You, and the subsequent 
Decca sessions do little to mitigate 
this impression. Although recent years 
have brought further changes to Billie’s 
voice, they have also witnessed a 
return, in another sense, towards her 
Golden Age. The L.P. she made for 
Granz comprises eight good tunes, 
vocals very reminiscent of the pre-war 
Billie (from the point of view of style, 
if not vocal timbre) and the support 
she receives from the accompanying 
group is_ sensitive and _ intelligent. 
Obvious experiments are often the ones 
that don’t come off, but even so I'd 
risk reassembling a group featuring 
Lester, Teddy and Buck, with the pur- 
pose of coaxing Lady Day back into 
the recording studio. Are ya listening, 
Mr. Granz? 
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ame Of Wainer Will not 
be unfamiliar to readers of Mr. Lightly 
and Politely, for he has on many 
occasions written in praise of this blues 
singer and guitarist—with good reason, 
I think, for Walker is an artist and 
instrumentalist of merit. It is when I 
come to describe his singing that I find 
myself at a loss and running into trouble. 

A question of style is involved. The 
jazz writer in order to make his task 
easier has created, albeit unwittingly, 
a monster which threatens to destroy 
those critical standards he has built up 
with such loving care. It is high time 
some modern St. George took upon 
himself the job of killing the dragon 
named “Style.” 


THE STYLES 

As a generalization the labelling of 
such styles as ““New Orleans”, “Chicago” 
“Harlem”, “Swing” etc., etc, will still 
serve, but too many fans (and critics) 
are taking these tags far too literally; 
and this just won't do. 

Jazzmen are exposed to many outside 
influences, and their music will vary 
accordingly, and it matters not what 
part of the country they come from, 
New Orleans, Chicago or Weston Super 
Mare! The pioneer Crescent City jazz- 
men may have used what we like to call 
the traditional line-up of trumpet, 
clarinet and trombone, plus rhythm 
section, but were they not above adding 
a saxophone (or even a violin) if they 
thought it was an improvement. Thus, 
to many a purist, the music was no 
longer pure New Orleans style. 

Over the years the music of the 
Chicagoans has changed from the 
gritty sour noise of the early groups, to 
the Dixieland music of the modern 
Condon combinations. Out of all this 
vast melting pot come various instru- 
mental formations that just cannot be 
fitted into any pigeon-hole and classed 
as any one style of playing. Even what 
was known a few years ago as Bop 
is changing all the time; and so the vast 
world of popular music and jazz goes on. 

All of this may seem to be a digression 
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and have little to do with Mr. T-Bone 
Walker, but let me assure you, I am 
very much on the beam. 

During the past year or so, some 
clever boys discovered that the blues 
were a saleable commodity, nevertheless 
to issue records under the general and 
correct title of “Blues” was too easy for 
them, so a new and streamlined phrase 
must be invented—something which 
would cover a wider field, of singers and 
instrumentalists. Thus my children the 
term “Rhythm and Blues” was born. 
At first the material issued could be 
recognized as something if not new, at 
least belonging to a certain category. It 
is not necessary for me to go into the 
subtleties (if any!) of R. and B., the 
earlier efforts are too well known to 
readers of this column. 


THE OLD 12-BAR 

I think it should be noted that this 
was really a continuation (I do not use 
the word development) of the city 
influence on the blues singers, the youn- 
ger men adopting larger and somewhat 
different accompaniments to the time 
honoured twelve bar blues which has 
always been so much part of Negro 
folksong. With commercialization came 
the inevitable weakening of the blues. 
The crudities, which have always been 
there were stressed and the loud, 
unmusical bands became a_ feature 
which were deplored by many of us. 
Side by side sprang up the Rhythm and 
Blues bands. Blasting out their brand of 
powerhouse music for teenagers of all 
colours, the result in most cases was 
chaos. Therefore when the phrase 
Rhythm and Blues is bestowed on a 
singer one immediately thinks of the 
wilder efforts of Mr. Wynonie Harris 
and others too numerous to mention. 


Which only goes to show how that 
monster “style” can once again mislead. 

In these enlightened times Mr. T- 
Bone Walker would come under the 
Rhythm.and Blues Banner, which is, I 
think unfair to a fine modern singer. It 
is true T-Bone uses a small band, and 
that his blues deal with modern themes, 
but there is a world of difference be- 
tween Walker and Harris, for example— 
a world of difference in their accom- 
paniments too! 


T-BONE 

Capitol has just issued an interesting 
LP featuring the blues of T-Bone, and 
I feel that readers could do a lot worse 
than buy this. Walker is not for the 
blues purist, but I venture to suggest 
that those broadminded readers who 
like modern blues tastefully sung will 
find a great deal of delightful stuff 
contained on the eight tracks. Side 1 
consists of “T-Bone Shuffle” ‘Call It 
Stormy Monday, But Tuesday is Just 
As Bad”, ‘“Hypin’ Women Blues”, 
““She’s My Old Time Use To Be.” Side 2 
has “I Know Your Wig Is Gone”, 
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“First Love Blues”, “You're My Best 
Poker Hand”, “Born To Be No Good” 
(Capitol LC6681). 


“T-Bone Shuffle” is taken at an easy 
tempo and features a nice tenor blowing 
softly. Walker sings some not very 
original lyrics but plays some fine single 
string guitar. This track also features a 
nice trumpet. The little band which 
appears on all the tracks comprises 
trumpet, tenor, piano, bass and drums, 
with of course, T-Bone’s guitar. ‘*Call 
It Stormy Monday” is a slow moody 
blues which Walker sings very well. 
The piano man displays a nice blues 
sense (as does every member of this 
group). Once again we hear T-Bone’s 
guitar to advantage. The faster tempo 
of “Hypin’ Women” brings the pianist 
to the fore and the whole number rocks 
along nicely. Nothing very original is 
produced, but it is good exhilarating 
blues which is very attractive when one 
is in the mood. I have yet to dig the 
significance of this title. “My Old Time 
Use To Be” is another slow blues, and 
is perhaps the best track on side one. 
“I Know Your Wig Is Gone” is great 
fun, T-Bone proves that he has a sense 
of humour; the band blow away happily 
in the background; and the tenor man 
has a few fruity bars which are in 
keeping with the atmosphere. ‘First 
Love Blues” is the slowest of slow blues 
and is a beautiful number. The trumpet 
and tenor really wail away, and T-Bone’s 
voice is drenched in sadness. “Best 
Poker Hand” has a card playing theme 
which swings away lightly. Quite 
trivial, but again, nice stuff when one is 
in the mood. The band gives its usual 
solid support. “Born To Be No Good” 
another slow, makes a fitting conclusion 
to this set. T-Bone certainly knows his 
way around the blues, and this LP finds 
him at his best. I would be the last to 
Say these tracks contain anything very 
profound, but I do feel that there is a 
lot of worthwhile singing and playing 
contained in the set. In short, if you are 
one of those lucky people with a fairly 


broad taste, then I think you should at 
least give this LP a spin. 

To return to the question of style. 
Two records recently issued, which seem 
to me to be great jazz, fail to fit into any 
of those tight little compartments. 
First we have the superb Sidney Bechet 
and his Blue Note Jazzmen (Vogue 
LDEO086). Sidney is accompanied on SIX 
of the eight tracks by Wild Bill Davison, 
tpt; Art Hodes, p; George Pops Foster, 
bs; and Fred Moore, dms. What style 
can one possibly call this exciting 
swinging jazz? Certainly not true New 
Orleans. No the truth is, the jazz con- 
tained on this wonderful record refuses 
to be classified. Let us call it darned 
good music and leave it at that. The 
partnership of Wild Bill and Bechet 
proves to be a happy one indeed. Both 
men must have been at the top of their 
form when they cut these tracks (“Way 
Down Yonder”, “St. James’ Infirmary”, 
“Memphis Blues”, “Darktown Strut- 
ters Ball’, “Save It Pretty Mama” and 
“Shine”’). Bechet is such a fierce player 
that he is inclined to dominate any band 
with which he plays, but Wild Bill was 
having none of this. Davison is de- 
termined to “cut” the great man. Sidney 
is equally determined that he will not. 
The result is one of the most exciting 
battles ever staged. | know of no other 
white trumpet (and very few coloured) 
who could have held Bechet to a draw 
on this occasion, but Wild Bill does 
more than that... at times he even beats 
him to the punch! This is one to make 
any house rock on its foundations. It 
was a pity that Vogue had to include 
two tracks recorded when Bechet was 
playing with the Luter band in France. 
Bechet is as usual, magnificent, but the 
band just does not measure up to the 
standard of Wild Bill, Pops Foster and 
Co. Nevertheless, this a record to buy 
regardless of the Luter tracks. 

Finally we come to yet another LP 
which refuses to be tabulated. It was 
made by one of the great men of jazz 
music . . . the late and very much 


lamented Django Reinhardt (Souvenirs 
of Django Reinhardt Vol 2. Vogue 
LDEO084). As the very fine album notes 
by famous guitarist Ken Sykora tell us, 
all these titles come from the second half 
of the year 1947 and were used for the 
broadcast series of “Surprise Partie’’. 
They are among the greatest examples of 
guitar playing I have ever heard. Ken’s 
notes say so much more about Django 
than ever I could, but I would like to 
put it on record that I consider Rein- 
hardt to be one of the immortals of jazz. 
In fifty years time, what the little man 
was playing will still sound great. Good 
jazz never dates .... one may be able to 
tell from which period a certain record 
comes, but the value of what is played 
never alters, if it does, then it is not 
good music. Like Bechet, Louis, Jelly 
Roll and few others, Django had some- 
thing which put him above his con- 
tempories. He was a law unto himself, 
and it was only right that he should 
be allowed to express himself in his own 
way. Listen to these tracks—listen 
carefully to everything Django plays— 
and then ask yourself if all this business 
about style hasn’t been slightly over- 
done. Here is a genius with a limitless 
flow of ideas, and almost incredible 
technique playing some of the loveliest 
jazz it is possible to hear. Yet he fits 
into no category. The purist may tell us 
that what Django plays is not jazz. 
Rubbish I say! The music has everything 
good jazz should have, taste, swing, 
melodic inspiration of a high order, and 
great feeling. 


The critic will always generalize about 
jazz. That is the best way to put over 
one’s point to the beginner. 


Style can be a useful way of teaching 
jazz history, but classification is danger- 
ous, when the jazz lover takes these 
name tags too seriously and discards 
everything which cannot be easily 
labelled as worthless. One can lose an 
awful lot of good music that way. 


Think it over. 
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RETROGRESSION IN THE KEY 
OF ‘F’ MINOR 

It is difficult to say why one cellar 
makes a better home for a club than 
another, but several promoters have 
got healthy bank deficits to prove that 
the hall below the Benelux is one of the 
latter type. Far be it from this column 
to try and tell Mama and Papa Kruger 
how to run their business; after all, if 
they want to lose goodwill, that’s their 
affair. It seems strange that their son 
Jeff, who has made such an efficient 
business of “Jazz at the Flamingo” 
didn’t advise them against opening the 
Florida Club beneath the Benelux. 

The first night showed that this hall 
is just as capable of becoming packed 
and warm as the next, but something is 
missing—maybe it is the homely smell 
of ozone-air which characterizes the 
Lyttelton Club. None of the surround- 
ing hostelries has the character of the 
‘Pillars of Hercules’ or the ‘Porcupine’ 
but the club goers can use the bar in 
the Benelux Restaurant upstairs—of 
course the prices seem a little different, 
but then the restaurant is not in th 
game for its health. Presumably mem- 
bership will become a condition of 
entry if the club becomes established, 
as we can’t imagine any club promoter 
allowing the present indiscriminate, 
though well priced entry to continue, 
especially in the Wardour Street area. 

The club seems to have acquired the 
services of some first rate musicians, 
possibly through the agency of Kruger 
fils, and it all seems rather a shame that 
they couldn’t have had a first rate club 
as a showcase. 


JUILLET’S LATE HOUR 
RENDEZVOUS 

After a fair amount of publicity in 
the press, the film ‘Rendezvous de 
Juillet’ failed to open at the Berkeley 
Cinema ‘next Tuesday’ as announced, 
and was held over for nearly four 
weeks, while Danny Kaye packed them 
in with ‘Knock on Wood’. 

The film was made in France during 
1949 and deals with some _ rather 
improbable young people who (here it 
comes) spend part of their time in Jazz 
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Clubs. The Claude Luter band is fea- 
tured extensively (three times) and 
Rex Stewart appears on the credit 
titles, though not noticeably in the film. 
The most surprising reminder gleaned 
from this film is that the post war French 
clubs were quite extraordinarily like 
the present British traditional clubs. 
They were overcrowded, underground, 
dimly lit and packed with refugees from 
the French equivalent of the coffee 
house. Tne Claude Luter band sounded 
like the George Webb Dixielanders— 
no Bechet influence at all. One of the 
characters with whom the film is more 
intimately concerned played a little 
trombone, as did many of the British 
fans during the revival. 

At just what point the two revivals 
went their separate ways might make an 
interesting study for the Rudi Blesh of 
the 1980’s. It might also make a case 
for or against the M.Us ban on 
American musicians, depending on 
your view of present day French jazz. 


HERREN UND DAMEN IN THE 
MAIN HALL—CATS AND CHICKS 
UPSTAIRS 


In the middle of the Vienna State 
Opera company’s season at the Festival 
Hall, the N.J.F. presented one of the 
best intimate modern jazz concerts for 
years, upstairs in the recital room of the 
same building. There was some inspired 
confusion backstage, with big, healthy 
men, with leather knickerbockers and 
bass voices mingling with the ‘Digs’ 
and ‘Mans’ and ‘Crazys’ round the 
artistes bar, but all in all, we think they 
were the more surprised group. 

The musicians taking part were Bill 
Lesage, Alan Ganley, Eric Dawson, 
Joe Temperley, Rex Morris and Dizzy 
Reece, and after the interval, Johnny 
Dankworth and Keith Christie dropped 
in to join with Ganley and Dawson in 
that wonderful little group called the 
Keith Christie quartet. 

Dizzy Reece surprised everyone by 
bringing out one of those Gillespie 
trumpets with the bell flying out at 
45°, but he played some great jazz on 
it despite the fact that the microphone 
had to be raised two feet every time he 
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took a solo. Both he and Joe Temperley 
played at the top of their form and the 
audience loved it. As Tony Hall, who 
was compering said, it was a welcome 
change to find them getting the applause 
they so often deserve. Ganley, Lesage 
and Dawson formed a really swinging 
rhythm section and in the group’s 
version of ‘Get Happy’, the whole place 
was rocking like mad. 

The Keith Christie quartet, which 
seemed somewhat out of place at the 
Dankworth concert in the Coliseum, 
came over perfectly in the intimate 
atmosphere of the recital room. There 
is something extremely satisfying about 
hearing four top class musicians playing 
as much for their own enjoyment as for 
the audience. The hall was small enough 
for the fan sitting out front to pick up 
all the subtleties and ideas being band- 
ied about between the four members 
of the quartet. They played only four 
numbers—'‘I can’t believe’, ‘Stars Fell 
on Alabama’, ‘Anything’ (to which 
Keith has given the alternative title of 
‘Owt’) and ‘Royal Garden Blues’, after 
which everyone came back on stage to 
finish the concert with a Bill Lesage 
arrangement of ‘Lady Be Good’ entitled 
‘Line for a Lady’. 

Everything about the concert was 
excellent, including Bill Lesages pro- 
duction, the audience’s appreciation 
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and, not least, Tony Hall's compering. 
We understand from Tony’s frequent 
references to it, that if anyone still 
wishes to join a Pyramid Club, all they 
have to do is contact him. 

QUIET RAVES PERMISSIBLE 

HERE 

The Latin Quarter Club in Greek 
Street is developing into one of those 
jazz haunts that unaccountably spring 
up from time to time. It isn’t a jazz 
club, but more and more jazz men are 
dropping in to drink, eat hot dogs and 
blow a little music. The piano lid is 
always open for anyone who _ has 
something to say and on most evenings 
two or three guitar players are sitting 
in to the doubtful accompaniment ofa 
dustbin bass—this isn’t as frightful as 
it looks, so if you haven't seen one in 
operation, go and have a look before 
someone takes it away and fills it with 
rubbish. 

On Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays 
the club holds all night sessions with 
music from Ginger Johnson’s band and 
Chris Atilo’s Afrochestra. Unlike most 
other clubs at the weekend, this one 
fills up slowly as the evening passes 
until, by midnight, the place is packed. 
If you don’t feel tired after a Saturday 
evening in one of the Jazz Clubs, this 
is the place to go and meet the Jazz 
World after hiours. 


GO, GO, IVAN IVANOVITCH 
(The following is reprinted by per- 
mission of the Manchester Guardian). 

Jazz is still defiling the ear of Russia. 
This is made clear in an article in the 
*“Komsomol Pravda”. A student cor- 
respondent named Fyodor was recently 
going for a walk ina street in Kuibyshev 

His attention was attracted by a group 
of young people in long jackets and 
narrowish trousers. They were tapping 
their feet, looking from time to time at 
the brightly lit balcony of a tall apart- 
ment building. A shaky-haired youth 
came out from the room towards the 
radiogram set up on the balcony, and 
the loud-speaker began to blare. There 
swirled on to the street the heart- 
rending sound of American jazz. The 
young people began reeling about in an 
indecent dance called Boogie-Woogie. 
“What can that be?” thought Fyodor. 
“Why are spivs dancing Boogie-Woogie 
on the main street of a Soviet town? 
Who is playing that record?” He 
waited for the shaky-haired youth to 
appear again on the platform. “Gosh!” 
he said. “It is one of our students— 
Oleg Potapov a second year man.” 

It must not be thought that Fyodor 
was against dancing in principle. “But 
foxtrots played by American dance 
bands disgusted him.” Fortunately 
Fyodor, being secretary of the Kom- 


somol Committee of the Institute of 
Industry, felt a special responsibility. 
‘Dazed by the attraction of vulgar,” he 
reflected, “Young Oleg is gradually 
going down hill. He does not read 
books or newspapers. He refrains from 
taking part in puclic life. And if we 
don’t intervene he will grow into an 
over-refined intellectual with petty 
bourgeois tastes and propensities.” 
Fired by this thought, Fyodor, in spite 
of the lateness of the hour, hurried to 
the Komsomol Committee room. 
“Students were discussing their courses 
or playing chess.” That seemed _re- 
assuring—but then suddenly a first- 
year girl student, who was turning over 
the pages of an illustrated magazine, 
began singing quietly 
Weep no more, 
Over me, oh cranes 

This horrified Fyodor still more: it 
was a song written by a White Russian 
émigré named Leschenko who had 
collaborated with the Hitlerites. Fyodor 
called together the activists. “It was 
decided to step up the programme of 
Soviet and classical music, to organise 
mass outings to the opera more frequent- 
ly, and to develop good musical taste in 
young people.” But alas, says ‘““Kom- 
somol Pravda,”” in how many towns is 
there still no such healthy struggle 
against musical drugs? 
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THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


REVIEWED BY 


RAYMOND HORRICKS :: GERALD LASCELLES :: ALUN MORGAN :: PETER TANNER :: SINCLAIR TRAILL 


Standard Play 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Skokiaan (2 sides) 
(Brunswick 05332) 

Some rather wasted talent is expended on 
this lengthy version of the year’s most 
unpronounceable title. Sy Oliver's group 
accompanies Louis, and the label is made 
even more enticing by the presence of Omer 
Simeon playing an alto saxophone duet 
with him on the first side. The proceedings 
start off quite well, but the duet is rather 
overwhelmed by the power of the trumpet 
part. Perhaps more skilful balancing might 
have cured this trouble, but | doubt whether 
Simeon has the power today to match 
Armstrong’s trumpet. The vocal side is, 
in fact, the better side, with a réprise of the 
earlier duet, but once again I must record 
my disapproval of the material which this 
great artist is given for his all too rare 
recorded performances. G.L. 
SIDNEY BECHET’S BLUE NOTE 

JAZZMEN 
Jelly Roll / I’ve Found a New Baby 
(Vogue V2265) 

Two more fine performances by The Blue 
Note Jazzmen featuring Sidney Bechet and 
Wild Bill Davison in fast and furious 
exchanges of dazzling technique. 

On the first side Wild Bill plays both open 
and muted, Jimmy Archey solos with tre- 
mendous attack and Joe Sullivan sets the 
mood for some exciting and typical solo 
work from “Pops” on soprano. One of the 
best of this series. The reverse is a tear-up 
version of “Baby” with Bechet and Wild 
Bill vieing with one another for solo honours 
supported by Art Hodes, Walter Page and 
Freddy Moore. The performance works up 
to a rocking climax; but, all the same, the 
first is the better side. Pau: 


MAX BRUEL QUARTET 
All the things you are / Me and You 
(Esquire 10-399) 

Baritone soloist Bruel is the most sig- 
nificant modern-style musician in Denmark 
today—Kai Winding having been resident 
in America for many years of course. | 
first heard Max on record over two years 
ago when Derek Young brought back some 
privately recorded tapes from a Scandi- 


navian holiday. At that time I personally 
rated Bruel higher than Gullin while on the 
evidence of this coupling, recorded last 
December, I place him just a little below the 
Swedish star. Nevertheless he is an impro- 
visor of note with a tendency towards the 
phrasing favoured by the Tristano school. 
Bruel is not a full time musician and I 
applaud his decision to remain true to his 
architectural profession. 

Incidentally the ungrammatical second 
title is actually ‘Just You, Just A.M. 


THE CHORDS 
Sh-Boom / Little Maiden 
(Columbia DB3512) 

The Chords are a new close harmony 
group, and their debut is an auspicious one. 
On the first side, with excellent small group 
accompaniment featuring a good tenor 
player, they reveal themselves to have a 
fine sense of harmony and rhythm. The 
second side is on spiritual lines and is 
sincerely sung. Pet. 


BUCK CLAYTON & MEZZ MEZZROW 
ORCHESTRA 
West End Blues / Lazy River 
(Vogue V2286) 

Since the opening of side one has been 
lifted almost note for note from the Louis 
Armstrong version, comparison would seem 
to be invited, but I can only say that this 
version doesn’t offer any serious competition 
to the original. However, as a piece of 
jazz it is quite agreeable. Buck Clayton’s 
trumpet is competent and tasteful through- 
out and Mezz plays some neat sub-tone 
clarinet. The reverse, is a pleasant enough 
performance of Hoagy Carmichael’s pretty 
tune, with some tasteful trombone from 
Big Chief Moore and some good trumpet, 
open and muted, from Clayton. Pt: 


JOE DANIELS JAZZ GROUP 
Little Brown Jug / Mountain Wine 
(Parlophone R3921) 

The first side is a very competently 
played Dixie performance. Unfortunately 
however, the drive of the second chorus— 
which really rocks—is not maintained. 
Ladd Busby on trombone and Cy Ellis on 
trumpet both play as well as one would 
expect from these two excellent musicians, 
and they receive good rhythm support. 

The reverse seems to be a mixture of 
modern Sauterne spiced with Dixieland 
Burgundy. The mixture gives me a hangover, 
even if the Dixielanders do win out in 
the last chorus. Whatever was intended 
here just fails to come off. Pr: 


ERIC DELANEY AND HIS BAND 
Oranges and Lemons / Delaney’s Delight 
(Mercury MB314) 

Why must bandleaders think that tra- 
ditional English music can be converted 
to swing time? That pleasant melody 
“Oranges and Lemons” gains nothing from 
its new clothing as a dance band feature. 
The only real result is a side of wasted wax. 
**Delaney’s Delight’ adds to the general 
gloom. It’s just another of those long, 
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tedious drum solos. We’ve heard so many 
of them previously from Bellson, Krupa and 
Rich that any new ones have to be very good 
to be interesting. Please Mercury, give us 
Basie, Basie and more Basie. These half 
measures are a big disappointment. R.H. 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Satin Doll / Bunny Hop Mambo 
(Capitol CL14153) 

“Satin Doll” is one of the best records to 
emerge from Ellington’s Capitol contract. 
It’s slow, dreamy music, beautifully execu- 
ted and recorded. We hear a little of the 
Duke’s piano through one of his familiar 
theme introductions. Trumpeter Ray Nance 
is the only soloist of any length. He plays 
some fine open horn, for once in his own 
style. It’s unusual not to hear him copying 
someone else nowadays! “Bunny Hop 
Mambo” is a bright, exciting band piece, 
yet more reminiscent of Machito than of 
the Duke. R.H. 


VICTOR FELDMAN TRIO 
For You Alone / Monkey Business 
(Esquire 10-394) 

This is one of the best “‘‘all-British” 
couplings to have been issued for some time, 
even the tunes themselves are home pro- 
duced. The first title is the work of Tony 
Crombie the Trio’s pianist in this instance. 
It has one of those wistful little melodies 
that makes me wish I could compose as 
charmingly. Vic’s vibes are most relaxed, 
sketching theme and variations at medium 
tempo. 

The reverse, by drummer Laurie Morgan, 
is an almost equally good tune and has 
Victor doubling vibes and conga drum. 
Crombie’s piano is extremely interesting 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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RECORDS 


LONG PLAYING 


NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 

Prelude in C sharp minor; The Martinique ; When the saints 
go marching in; Trés moutarde ; The pearls ; Hindustan 
Wilbur de Paris jand his Rampart Street Ramblers: 
SIDNEY DE PARIS—trumpet, OMER SIMEON—clarinet, 

WILBUR DE PARIS—trombone, DON KIRKPATRICK—piano, 

EDDIE GIBBS—banjo, HAROLD JACKSON—bass, 

FRED MOORE—drums EDL 87010 


THE HAMP IN PARIS— Volume 1 


Mister Fedor ; Sweet Lorraine ; 

Blues for the Hot Club de France ; Wailin’ Panassie 

Lionel Hampton and his All-stars: 

LIONEL HAMPTON—vibes (and piano on Mister Fedor), 

ANDRE PERSIANY—piano, BUDDY BANKS—bass, 

CURLEY HAMNER—drums, MEZZ MEZZROW—clarinet 

(except on Mister Fedor.) On Blues for the Hot Club de France 
KANSAS FIELDS replaces HAMNER—drums 

Recorded Paris, Autumn, 195? EDL 87007 


JAZZ AT STORYVILLE 


What is this thing called love ; All the things you are ; 
I’m beginning to see the light; Laura; Lady bird 
Billy Taylor Trio: 

BILLY TAYLOR—piano, CHARLES MINGUS—bass, 

MARQUIS FOSTER—drums EDL 87009 


DJANGO REINHARDT AND HIS RHYTHM 


Nuages ; Night and day; Insensiblement ; 

Blues for Ike ; Brazil ; September song ; 

I’m confessin’ (that I love you) ; Manoir de mes réves 
DJANGO REINHARDT—guitar, MAURICE VENDAIR—Ppiano, 
PIERRE MICHELOT—bass, JEAN-LOUIS VIALE—drums 
Recorded Paris, March roth, 1953 EDL 87005 


THE HAMP IN PARIS—Volume 2 


Crazy Hamp; Mezz and the Hamp; 

Serenade to Nicole’s mink coat; Elmar the stockbroker 
Lionel Hampton and his All-stars: 

LIONEL HAMPTON—vibes (drums on Crazy Hamp), 
ANDRE PERSIANY—piano, MEZZ MEZZROW—clarinet, 
BUDDY BANKS—bass, CURLY HAMNER—drums 

(except on Crazy Hamp.) On Mezz and the Hamp, KANSAS FIELDS 
drums is added. Recorded Paris, Autumn, 1953 EDL 87008 
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DIZZY GILLESPIE and his OPERATIC STRINGS ORCHEST 
Jealousy ; Fine and dandy ; The way you look tonight ; 
Pennies from Heaven ; Stormy weather ; The very thought of y 
Undecided ; I’ve got you under my skin EDL 87006 


DON BYAS AND HIS RHYTHM 


Smoke gets in your eyes ; I cover the waterfront ; 

It’s the talk of the town; *A pretty girl is lixe a melody; 
Laura ; Somebody loves me; Old folks ; Riviera blues 

DON BYAS—tenor-saxophone, ART SIMMONS—piano, 

JO BENJAMI? ,—bass, BILL CLARK—drums *J. J. TICHE—guitar ad 
and ROGER GRASSET—bass and CLAUDE MARTY—drums, 

replace BENJAMIN and CLARK EDL 87004 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


+ XIELAND TO DARKTOWN, AND BACK AGAIN TO BASIN 


aa Wherever your taste wanders you can be sure 


rt finding a record to suit it on the Decca-group 
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Fels, and the simplest way of finding your rarticular 
Poor is to buy the first issue of the new Decca 
BY Supplement. This gives the June, July and 


eptember releases on Decca, Brunswick, Capitol, 


ft London Origins of Jazz, Vocalion and Felsted ; 
ee future supplements, to be issued quarterly, 
“zil keep you well-informed of the impressive number 


a fine jazz recordings released on all these labels. 
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and unpredictable while Lennie Bush's big- 
toned bass completes a three-some which 
| hope will be united again and again in 
the recording studio. A.M. 
STAN GETZ QUARTET 
Indian Summer | Crazy Chords 
(Esquire 10-388) 

Taped in June 1949 Stan is here accom- 
panied by Al Haig, Gene Ramey and Stan 
Levy. The Victor Herbert tune is played 
in the now familiar style with Haig’s piano 
solo outstanding. 

There is nothing crazy about the second 
title which is merely a twelve bar with 
ascending half note modulations between 
each chorus. It is quite unusual to hear Stan 
playing a blues and his sophisticated 
treatments of ballads might lead one to 
think he despised the simple harmonic 
form. Nevertheless he swings very well on 
this one and again there is a fine Al Haig 
solo. I think I shall be playing the second 
title more often than the first. A.M. 
KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 

Bike up the Strand | Good Bait 
(Esquire 10-397) 

1 admire Graham the composer and 
Graham the arranger. | have already 
eulogised over his “Caribbean Suite” and 
I trust Esquire will allow him freedom to 
produce further large scale works with a 
big band. However this coupling is simply 
Graham the tenor soloist with a rhythm 
section and as such he makes a poor second 
to people of the Scott, Whittle, Rendell 
class. His tonal production is suspect and 
the Afro Cuban rhythms add little or 
nothing. Dave Goldberg is on guitar and it 
is his contributions which held my interest. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 
Can Anyone Explain? / I’ll Cross My Fingers 
(Vogue V2281) 

Two more delightful examples of Bean’s 
mellow tenor playing. Hawkins, after 
experimenting with bop, has now returned 
to a style reminiscent of that which delighted 
so many of us in the thirties. This is an 
assured and mature Hawkins playing the 
long, flowing phrases, so familiar in the 
past, with a liquid and smooth-as-velvet 
tone. 

The rhythm accompaniment is supplied 
by: John Collins, guitar; Billy Taylor, piano 
Percy Heath, bass; and Art Blakey on 
drums,—both sides were recorded for 
Royal Roost on August 25th, 1950. P.T. 


TED HEATH & HIS MUSIC 
Stomp and whistle | Bernie’s tune 
(Decca F10358) 

Skokiaan / Bone idle 
(Decca F10368) 

Quite the most exciting of these four 
tunes is the Mulligan based *Bernie’s tune”, 
with its biting reed passages which demand 
all the skill of Ted’s merry men to ensure 
that full justice is done. A jovial fast 
number, “Stomp” is typical of the concert 
numbers which have to be in any band’s 
repertoire; more to my liking is the Don 
Lusher feature, “Bone idle’, which gives 
the whole brass section a run for their 
money. “Skokiaan”, a fast mambo, is as 
tricky as its title implies. G.L. 

LOUIS JORDAN 
WhiskyDoYour Stuff Dad/GunY our Hide Boy 
(Melodise 1031) 

Good R & B stuff if its the words you 

want and not the music. Jordan sings the 


ALK 


LOUIS JORDAN 
fairly amusing lyrics to the accompaniment 
of a good little jump band, but it is a pity 
he didn’t have time to get his sax out of 
hock. 


KANSAS CITY STOMPERS 
Good Feelin’ Blues / Shanghai Honeymoon 
(Vocalion V1039) 

Recorded in July 1929 under the leader- 
ship of Frank Melrose, these sides are very 
much in the curate’s egg category. “Good 
Feelin” is a fast blues with excellent 
clarinet by Darnell Howard and a thumping 
rhythm led by Jimmy Bertrand, plus some 
frighteningly corny trumpet playing. 

Of great interest both here and on the 
reverse is the xylophone playing of Bertrand 
He uses the instrument as a_ percussive 
medium and the results have plenty of swing 
“Shanghai” suffers from being a terrible 
tune; its only merits being Howard again 
and the good, punchy rhythm. a 

FRANKIE LAINE 
West End Blues / I Can’t Believe That 
You’re In Love With Me 
(Mercury MB2986) 

Frankie Laine has built up for himself a 
reputation for being a “near-jazz” singer 
and even earned for himself the nickname 
of “Mr. Rhythm”, but there is little evidence 
of real jazz understanding on either of these. 
King Oliver's classic blues on the first side 
is certainly beyond him, and it will send you 
running to your Oliver or Armstrong 
version faster than the tide comes in at 
Mont St. Michel. The reverse, is better 
suited to Frankie's jazz limitations and he 
sings it with plenty of attack and personal 
appeal. 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND 
BAND 
Mezzy’s Tune / Jelly Bean Blues 
(Parlophone MSP6128) 

It seems some months since we had a 
Humph record and I must confess that this 
one has spent some time on my turntable. 
It is easy music to listen to, and whilst 
it is not wildly exciting it should certainly 
not be missed amongst the welter of jazz 
issues which are showered upon us these 
days. 

The music is Humph’s own and by that I 
mean he has created a style which belongs 


to this band alone. They have a tonal 
quality all to themselves (partly due to the 
instrumentation) and the overall effect is 
one of relaxed and easy music making in 
the Lyttelton pattern. 

There is some beautiful clarinet playing 
by Fawkes on both these sides and some 
good trumpet by Humph, but the stress is 
laid on ensemble jazz and it is on this score 
that the record is best judged. 

Not the best of Humph, but one to go 
into the collection. D4. 


BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S 
BOBCATS 
Ja Da / At the Jazz Band Ball 
(Esquire 10-400) 

In the past | have had some harsh things 
to say about this group, but The Bobcats 
arrangement and performance of the old 
standard “Ja Da” is a most pleasant and 
welcome surprise. The boys sound relaxed, 
the tempo is just right and, above all, it is 
good jazz. Billy Amstell’s clarinet playing 
is both sensitive and musicianly; Matt Ross 
on piano fills in with taste; and Bobby him- 
self plays as well as I can remember 
hearing him. It is a pity that the reverse 
should turn out to be just another mediocre 
Dixieland performance. Bobby overblows; 
there’s too much drums and, except for 
Matt Ross's tasteful but rather under- 
recorded piano, there’s nothing here that 
hasn’t been heard many times before. P.T. 

JAMES MOODY QUARTET 
Flight of The Bopple Be 
ARNE DOMNERUS FAVOURITE 
GROUP 
Laura 
(Esquire 10-393) 

Although recorded in October, 1949 both 
these sides have weathered the years well. 
Each title was cut in Stockholm, the first 
with Moody's tenor in front of a Swedish 
rhythm section. The theme is an up-tempo 
rehash of the ‘Bumble Bee’ tune but quickly 
becomes a blues in the ensuing choruses. 
James swings from the first bar and 
generates tremendous excitement without 
once lapsing into bad taste. There is some 
fine bass playing by Yngve Akerberg which 
should not be passed over lightly. 

The reverse, by a larger group, is a pastel- 
shaded affair with good solos by Leppe 
Sundewall, bass trumpet; Domnerus on 
alto and Moody again on tenor. The latter 
contributes the most interesting variations 
as one might expect from his previous eng 

A.M. 


JACK PARNELL ORCHESTRA 
Sure Thing / Kick Off 
(Parlophone R3904) 

The Parnell orchestra makes a com- 
petent job of the Neal Hefti tune on the first 
side. Both solo and ensemble work are well 
worked out against a good, modern style 
rhythm. The use of the guitar is effective; 
while the band displays a good sense of 
light and shade. Indeed, this band has now 
an authoritive sound to it, playing with 

precision and control. 

The reverse is an obvious follow-up to 
“Skin Deep”. Played in modern style the 
drum solos are mercifully kept to a 
minimum. PA. 


SID PHILLIPS & HIS BAND 
Railroad Blues / A Penny for a Song 
(HMV BD6177) 

The first side is another of those train 
effects records. It is played in Sid’s usual 
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Dixie style manner, with a good beat and 
some competent solo work. The song on the 
reverse, is still cheap at the price, but I 
could have done without the lady crooner. 


Pt 
RONNIE SCOTT QUARTET 
Perfidia / Fools Rush In 
(Esquire 10-395) 

‘Perfidia’ is taken faster than you might 

_ expect and, quite surprisingly, results in one 

of the best examples of Scott’s tenor in 

many months. He plays with a strong beat 

through several choruses without undue 
repetition. 

The reverse, a ballad by Johnny Mercer, 
is not quite as good and I regret to say that 
my copy Sticks in a groove towards the end. 
Feldman, Bush and Crombie on piano bass 
and drums respectively. A.M. 
MARTIN SLAVIN’S VIBRACHORDS 

I Surrender Dear / Sweet Georgia Brown 

(Esquire 10-396) 

The Vibrachords comprise: Keith Bird, 
clarinet; Dill Jones, piano; Martin Slavin, 
vibes; Archie Slavin, guitar; Joe Muddell, 
bass and Roy Cooper on drums. 

The first side is a tasteful and lightly 
swinging version of the old standard with 
some nicely phrased clarinet from Keith 
Bird, plenty of the leader's solid vibe 
playing and a wonderful beat from Messrs 
Muddell and Cooper. On the reverse, Keith 
Bird once again demonstrates his skill, 
playing impeccably throughout with taste 
and imagination. Dill Jones, too, plays an 
immaculate solo in a wonderfully controlled 
hot style with excellent rhythm support. 
The boys sound relaxed and as though they 
were enjoying themselves; and that’s always 
infectious. Recommended. Pr. 


TAB SMITH & HIS FABULOUS 
ALTO & ORCHESTRA 
Red, Hot and Blue / Cuban Boogie 
(Vogue V2282) 

Just before the war, I remember seeing 
Tab Smith, attired in full Scottish regalia, 
leading a group called Tab Smith’s High- 
land Swing, at one of New York’s 52nd 
Street niteries. The music that they played 
then was very similar to this—Harlem 
jump music, with boogie overtones, played 
in a compact and relaxed style. Tab himself 
is a fine musician and I have always liked 
his particularly individualistic style on alto, 
though I would hesitate to term it fabulous, 
as on the label. He solos well on the first 
side and there is some good, driving piano 
with nicely scored riffing support. The 
second side isn’t so good, chiefly because 
the material is poor, but Tab himself 
shines in spite of it. Pal. 


WILLIE MAE 
“BIG MAMA”? THORNTON 
Hound Dog / Mischevious Blues 
(Vogue V2284) 

Big Mama Thornton is a gravel-voiced 
blues shouter with a voice that is slightly 
reminiscent of Jimmy Rushing. Both sides 
were recorded for Peacock in Houston, 
Texas, with accompaniments from an 
exciting Kansas City group led by Joe Scott. 

The first side is labelled “jump blues” 
and that just about describes it. Willie Mae 
puts over the scathing lyric with tremen- 
dous drive presumably accompanying her- 
self on guitar supported by a lusty off-beat 
rhythm. The good-humoured blues on the 
reverse sports some barrelhouse piano and 
a rough and driving tenor player in addition 
to Big Mama’s earthy shouting. If you like 


blues records, here’s one sung and played 
with punch and rhythm, and all the 
stops out. 


VOICES OF VICTORY 
I’m Trusting in Jesus / I’m So Glad Jesus 
Lifted Me 
(Vocalion V1040) 

Recorded in 1953 these are good illus- 
trations of a modern Negro Church choir. 
As is usual with groups of this kind they 
sing with great fervour, but I find these 
sides lack that tremendous rocking rhythm 
that one has come to expect from choirs 
such as these. The blending of voices is in 
places quite beautiful, but much of the 
singing seems further away from jazz than 
that of other groups of a like nature that 
have been given to us on record before. S.T. 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 
Romance a la mode / By the light of the 
silvery moon 
(HMV 7M244) 

““Romance” was one of the first Waller 
records to find its way into my collection— 
almost before I had reached the years of 
discretion, and decided that he was one of 
THE people to collect. Both sides feature the 
Deep River Boys, and were recorded in 
1942. It is interesting to recall that Fats’ 
manager, Ed Kirkeby, now manages the 
“Deeps” with the same care and affection, 
and has built this vocal group up until it 
ranks as one of the finest in the world. 
Less band is heard than on most of the 
Rhythm sides, but as the band at this time 
was not one of Fats’ best groups, this is 
not detrimental. GE. 

GEORGIA WHITE 
Was I Drunk? / Moonshine Blues 
(Vocalion V1038) 

Considering how prolifically Georgia 
White recorded for Decca in the middle 
thirties, it is indeed curious that this should 
be the first release of her work over here. 
However, better late than never, and those 
readers who are unfamiliar with her work 
will find this record well worth buying and 
studying. Georgia has an easy and what 
might be termed mellow blues style, which 
though stemming directly from Bessie 
Smith and Ma Rainey, has also overtones 
of Trixie Smith and Rosetta Crawford. 
Both sides are played in the old race record 
style and are mercifully free from the 
gimmicks and sophistication of so much of 
what is now termed R and B. 

The medium tempo blues on the first 
side was recorded on September 4th, 1936, 
with rhythm accompaniment consisting of 
piano, guitar bass and drums. Georgia 
sings this with tremendous enthusiasm and 
feeling, with fine piano support; the guitar 
being kept discreetly in the background. 
“Moonshine Blues” was recorded on 
May 19th, 1937. This is a very good blues 
and contains as well as Georgia’s singing, 
some wonderful single string guitar playing, 
probably the work of Danny Barker. P.T. 
PAUL WHITEMAN and his Ambassador 

Hotel Orchestra. 
Whispering / You’re Driving Me Crazy 
(Vogue-Coral Q2015) 

Using the same arrangements that he 
used in 1921, Master Paul has surely 
retrogressed as far as it is possible to go. 
This may be the answer to cool music, 
but I fail to understand why a famous 
American disc jockey picked it as his 
record of the week. Good for a laugh only. 


TOMMY WHITTLE QUINTET 
Debut / Zythum 
(Esquire 10-398) 

An auspicious recording debut by 
Tommy’s new group which comprises 
Harry Klein (baritone) Dill Jones, Joe 
Muddell and Eddie Taylor. The first title, 
composed by Tommy, is taken up-tempo 
and contains some cleanly executed drum- 
ming. 

“Zythum’, written by Klein, is the 
better side and possesses a charming minor 
keyed melody. On home made material 
the group shows great promise providing 
the performances are kept to within “ten- 
inch” limits and providing Tommy decides 
against adding a trumpet. A.M. 
CLARENCE WILLIAMS WASHBOARD 

BAND & ORCHESTRA 
High Society / Left All Alone With The Blues 
(Columbia DB3515) 

Here are two interesting Clarence 
Williams recordings for the jazz connois- 
seur, dating back to 1929 and issued over 
here for the first time. The first side has 
some good cornet (Ed Allen) and 
clarinet, the latter being almost certainly 
the work of Cecil Scott, Recorded at the 
same session as ““Whoop It Up” (Parlo- 
phone R2243) it is a lively performance, 
if a little thin in places. 

The reverse, recorded a few months later 
is a session-mate to “I’ve Found A New 
Baby” (Parlophone R2225). In spite of 
being rather bogged down by the tuba 
playing of Cy St. Clair, who solos a la 
Oliver’s ““Someday Sweetheart’, the per- 
formance has a real feeling for the blues, 
and again spots some good cornet from 
Ed Allen. iis 


JIMMY WITHERSPOON 
It/Highway To Happiness 
(Parlophone R3914 & MSP6125) 

Excellent blues singing in the modern 
manner. Witherspoon has a good powerful 
voice and sings with feeling. The numbers 
are slightly commercial but he is backed 
by a swinging little group who include a 
fine drummer and a most understanding 
pianist. 

Both sides feature some good tenor 
playing. S.T. 
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Who’s Been Jivin’ With You Rain, 
Rain, Rain 
(Vogue V2295) 

More Witherspoon with a_ slightly 


different group. Side one is an up tempo 
blues with a rocking accompaniment 
featuring some not very inspired guitar. 
This is good R. and B. stuff. 

The reverse should have attracted large 
sales last summer. The lyrics are perfectly 
applicable to any day last June, July or 
August, and J.W. sings them with —e 


SIDNEY BECHET TRIO 


Milenburg Joys Rockin’ Chair | Butter and 
Egg Man | Melancholy Baby | Limehouse 
Blues | Blue Room | Black Bottom | I Gotta 
Right to Sing the Blues 
(Vogue LDE069) 

Recorded in Paris by three ex-New 
Orleanians this long play might have been 
better than it is, for to my ears it just 
misses. Sidney is as wonderful as ever but 
Lil Armstrong doesn’t give him a strong 
enough support and although | rate Zutty 
Singleton’s drumming very highly. he never 
seems to get with Lil on this session, and 
the rhythm falls down accordingly. 

*“Milenburg” contains one wonderful 
trio break, and “Rockin’ Chair” and “I 
Gotta Right” swing by reason of Sidney’s 
extraordinary playing, but the rest of the 
tracks could all have been very much 
better. 

BIX BEIDERBECKE AND 
THE WOLVERINES 
(London AL3532) 

A first glance will tell you that half the 
sides on this record are re-issues of 78 
r.p.m. sides currently available in the 
Brunswick catalogue. They are, of course, 
the products of the Gennett Recording 
sessions in 1924 before the Wolverines 
moved to New York, and rank among the 
classics of early recorded jazz The other 
three sides are new to us in England, 
namely the exciting “Sensation rag” and 
two different masters of “Lazy daddy”, 
on which George Brunies replaces Al Gande 


from the earlier sides. The recording quality 
falls off badly on the last two tracks, and 
the band is quite ragged in parts, but they 
make interesting listening, if only to hear 
how much an unrehearsed band can change 
its routine in the space of a few minutes, 
This is music for purists and peasants, but 
Morgan’s millions should leave italone. G.L. 
BIX BEIDERBECKE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
The Great Bix 
(Columbia 3381035) 

Here is a wonderful opportunity to study 
the work of Bix between 1927 and 1928, ora 
chance to re-stock your library if your origi- 
nal copies are as worn as those of your 
reviewer. Bix was in many ways unique and, 
though today, his work tends to be belittled 
there is little doubt that his contribution to 
jazz was considerable. He has had many 
imitators, but none of them has had that 
spark and undefinable gift of genius that is 
to be heard in almost everything he played. 
Except for “Margie” and “Louisiana”, 
all the selections were recorded prior to 
Bix’s entry into the Whiteman band—a 
significant landmark, as it marks a very 
definite change (for the worse) in Bix’s work 

The remaining six items, however, are 
joyous examples of Bix at his best. From 
“At the Jazz Band Ball”, through ‘Since 
My Best Girl Turned Me Down” and 
“Jazz Me Blues” to the wonderful Arm- 
strong inspired “Goose Pimples”, it’s Bix 
all the way; taking the top line, swinging the 
the rest of the group, and soloing with 
intense vitality and faultless tone. Though 
Bix dominates, there is also some good work 
from Adrian Rollini on “Since My Best 
Girl” and “At The Jazz Band Ball”, while 
Don Murray's incisive clarinet playing 
has seldom been heard to better advantage 
than on “Jazz Me Blues”. 

EMI deserve praise for this reissue. Now 
what about a volume devotéd to his work 
with Frankie Trumbauer and/or Goldkette 
and Whiteman, please. 


BING CROSBY 
Crosby Classics 
(Columbia 3381036) 

The first side of the album presents Bing 
in sentimental mood, singing old favourites 
such as “I’ve got the world on a string”, 
“Thanks” and “How Deep Is the Ocean?” 
Bing’s distinctive voice hasnt changed 
much, but the accompaniments, mostly by 
Jimmy Grier’s orchestra sound dated. The 
reverse is much better, from a jazz point of 
view, and includes three of the best per- 
formances by Bing from this date. On two 
“My Honey's Lovin’ Arms” and ‘Shine’, 
the Mills Brothers lend wonderful support 
whilst “Some of These Days” features some 
excellent Eddie Lang guitar with a driving 
accompaniment by Frankie Trumbauer’s 
orchestra. 


JIMMY DORSEY & HIS ORIGINAL 
“DORSEYLAND” JAZZ BAND 
Dixie by Dorsey 
(Columbia 3381026) 

Jimmy Dorsey here leads a group which 
includes among its personnel Charlie 
Teagarden, Cutty Cutshall, Dick Cary, 
Carl Kress and Ray Bauduc. The results 
should have been very exciting but, some- 
how the music never quite attains the 
quality one might expect. 

The best of the items is a driving “Jazz 
Me Blues” with some good work from 
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Teagarden and Cutshall. Jimmy's best work 
is on “Struttin’ With Some Barbecue” 
which is played with a fine swing throughout 
thanks to Ray Bauduc’s solid drumming. 
Of the others, “Chimes Blues” has some 
feeling for the spirit of the famous Oliver 
tune, whilst ‘“‘Muskrat Ramble” receives a 
well knit performance. PT. 
BENNY GOODMAN 
The Famous 1938 Carnegie Hall Concert 
(Philips BBL 7000-7001) 

Here on two 12-inch LPS is the famous 
1938 Goodman concert, the records of 
which have been so long awaited in this 
country. 

In the short space available it is hard to 
do justice to these fine sides, for there is so 
much to hear on them that they really merit 
an article to themselves. In addition to 
Goodman with his Trio of himself, Teddy 
Wilson and Gene Krupa, and the Quartet 
made up of the same three plus Lionel 
Hampton, there are tracks with selections 
of the Ellington band and a Basie group, and 
it is these latter parts which provide the 
highlights of this musical feast. 

Part of this concert took the form of a 
miniature “history of jazz’, and it is here 
that such musicians as Bobby Hackett, 
Johnny Hodges, Buck Clayton, Harry 
Carney, and others are heard to great 
advantage. 

The drumming throughout by Gene 
Krupa merits an especial word of praise— 
it was evidently his day of days. SS DE 

ELLINGTON 
(Capitol LCT6008) 

Never one to rest on his laurels, the 
“Duke” has brought about one of his out- 
standing masterpieces in this collection (no 
other word can properly describe it) of 
arrangements old and new, Ellingtonia and 
the rest. Mechanically these sides are near 
to perfection, and are a great tribute to 
Capitol’s engineers, albeit they learned their 
dynamics the Kenton way. Musically they 
have form and conception so far beyond the 
normal confines of jazz, swing and bop, 
that I hesitate to slip them piecemeal into 
any or all of these arbitrary categories. 
Tribute is paid to his great contemporaries, 
not by arrangements devised to belittle the 
works of their originators, but by immacu- 
late resumes of the original themes and 
styles, embellished where necessary with 
the Duke’s own soloists’ ideas. The mag- 
nificence of “In the Mood” and its striving 
climax would stir Glenn Miller as much as 
Bill Basie must thrill to hear Strayhorn’s 
bold interpretation of “One o'clock jump.” 

The absence of rigorous studio time 
limits, successful in certain other jazz classic 
recordings, has evidently played a part in 
enabling Ellington to elaborate and extend 
his orchestrations without conveying an 
impression of bittiness. Space prevents me 
from listing the full group, but outstanding 
soloists are Carney, Hamilton (reeds), 
Nance, Anderson and Tizol (brass), not to 
mention a goodly portion of piano from 
“Duke” himself in some unusually long- 
drawn out introductions. | cannot do more 
than recommend this record to all and 
sundry who like to listen to contemporary 
jazz as it should be played. 

Tunes are “Rockin in rhythm: Black 
and tan fantasy: Stompin’ at the Savoy” 
and “In the mood: One o'clock jump: 
Honeysuckle rose: Flying home: Happy-go- 
lucky local”. GL. 
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* fine baritone work on ‘Stay On It’ 


FIREHOUSE 5 PLUS 2 

Five Foot Two / San Antonio Rose / Missis- 
sippi Rag / Show Me The Way To The Fire / 
Chinatown / When You Wore a Tulip / 

Lonesome Railroad / Runnin’ Wild 
(Vogue LDG094) 

Part 4 of the FHS plus 2 story is much the 
same as before. If you like the essentially 
jolly jazz these boys play, then this will go 
into your collection, but if not you can pass 
it by. Don’t forget that there are only 
approximately 50 shopping days to Xmas, 
and that this is a certain party stopper. 
Dad is sure to like “Show me the way to 
go Home (Fire) and Mum will know the 
words to “‘When You Wore a Tulip’. S.T. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE ORCHESTRA 
OV’ Man Rebop 
(HMV DLP1047) 


Via this album it is possible to trace the 
various phases through which Dizzy led 


» his orchestra from the birth of bop to the 


more co-ordinated modern style which 
forms to the basis of his work today. There 
can be little argument about either the 
importance or the musical quality of 
Dizzy’s work and his contribution to jazz. 
His playing on ‘‘Anthropology” and “Ow” 
display a miraculous technique, whilst his 
wistful interpretation of the slow tempoed 

**Katy”’ reveal his artistry and musicianship 
to the full. Of the rest, there is Cecil Payne’s 
*; Chano 
Ponzo’'s bongo playing on “*Monteca”’ and 

“Algo Bueno”, 

A varied selection of reissues which, if 
pretentious at times and outrageously 
defiant at others, is as interesting socio- 
logically as it is musically. al 


JACKIE GLEASON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Music, Martinis and Memories 
(Capitol LCT6007) 


To a syruppy background of strings, 
Bobby Hackett struggles bravely through a 
number of extremely popular and very 
hackneyed tunes, none of which has enough 
impetus to urge one out of a snail's Sunday 
strolling pace. His accuracy and tone are 
faultless, and his phrasing far preferable to 
that of other contemporary “show” trum- 
peters, but this music, taken with or without 
the suggested martinis, brings me only sad 
memories of the days when I rated Hackett 
the best white trumpeter in the jazz business, 
and that was not so long ago. 

Perhaps, Mr. Capitol, you could just once 
allow him to unleash himself from the 
Gleason spell to recapture briefly the sounds 
we used to associate with the name of 
Hacket on so many excellent jazz — 


BENNY GOODMAN 
Classics in Jazz 
(Capitol LC6680) 


A further assortment of Goodman small 
group recordings all made during 1947 
which are played with the leader’s usual 
polish and sophistication and feature some 
good solo work from the varied selection 
of musicians with whom he surrounded 
himself at this time. Notably Jess Stacy’s 
piano on “I'll Always Be In Love With 


You” and “St. Louis Blues” ; Teddy Wilson’s 
accompaniment to Benny on the delightful 
Never Be The Same”, and the vibe and 
guitar work of Red Norvo and Al Hendrik- 
son on “Cherokee” and “Love is Just 
Around the Corner’. Benny himself plays 
with a gentle swing, and is always in 
perfect taste. PT. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


makes an outstanding 
LP this month 


AL HAIG TRIO 
(Vogue LDE092) 

The pianist Al Haig stands as one of the 
three most important keyboard musicians 
of the Minton Movement. The value of this 
LP, therefore, may be judged by the fact 
that these are his first solos in trio form to be 
issued in Britain. The session was taped in 
New York by Henri Renaud, and Al 
was accompanied by his regular rhythm 
men, bassist Bill Crow and drummer Lee 
Abrams. To say that Al plays great piano 
would be an understatement. After a 
partial retirement in protest against the 
wretched appreciation shown to modern 
jazz, the pianist’s return has caused quite a 


stir. These solos reveal all the original 
technical power and an even broader 
imagination. 


The highlight of the LP is a long, slow- 
tempo version of Monk’s “Round *Bout 
Midnight”. A melodic treatment, with a 
deeply sensitive expression. I would rate 
this solo alongside the tremendous version 
of the tune by Bernard Peiffer on French 
Swing. Peiffer’s interpretation was dramatic. 
Al’s rendering is more a piece of mood 
music. 

“S’Wonderful” became a firm favourtie 
from the first hearing. Al’s right hand work 
is most ably demonstrated here, with its 
light swing and many fluent runs. 

The remaining tracks are “Just One of 
Those Things”, Yardbird Suite’, 
“Mighty Like A Rose”, “Just You, Just 
Me” and “The Moon was Yellow”. 

If any justification is required of Haig’s 
prowess it will be found on this LP. There 
is a clear, stimulating, natural style, under- 
lined by many tasteful ideas. R. 
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CRIPPLE CLARENCE LOFTON 
A Lost Recording Date 
(London AL3531) 

Fabulous among pianists in Chicago's 
South side during the 1930’s was Cripple 
Clarence Lofton, whose recording activities 
were very limited and his name was there- 
fore comparatively unknown. I have only 
heard one other record on which he is 
featured, namely the accompaniment to 
Red Nelson’s blues singing on a Brunswick 
record issued in England shortly after the 
war. Altogether he made about a dozen 
accompaniment records with various blues 
singers in Chicago, and it was not until 
1939 that he achieved recognition as a 
pianist in his own right, when bar-tender 
Dan Quealey journeyed from New York 
to record both Lofton and Yancey. Some 
of the sides they cut were released on Solo- 
Art, and the rest went into cold storage until 
they had changed hands several times and 
finally saw the light of day on Riverside 
label. 

Whilst many readers may decry such a 
surfeit of 8-to-the-bar music on one record, 
this selection is, in fact, a constant source of 
variety and imagination. Lofton’s bass 
phrases are far more intricate and subtle 
than Yancey’s, and his music drives in a 
most exciting manner. I would single out 
for special mention ‘Sixes and sevens”, 
“House rent struggle” and “Lofty Blues’, 
but all are worth more than cursory atten- 
tion. Those who enjoyed the Yancey 
selection will find this a ‘must’, and I 
strongly recommend it to all who have 
purist leanings or a taste for good ring 


GLENN MILLER ORCHESTRA 
Time For Melody 
(HMV DLP1049) 

Ten lilting melodies impeccably played 
by Glenn Miller in that mixture of sweet 
and swing at which his orchestra was so 
adept. This is not an album for the jazz 
fan, or even the swing enthusiast; but for 
those of you who have respect for Glenn as 
a musician and who wish to become nostal- 
gic about the early war years, this is an 
ideal selection. PoE. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON & HIS 
RED HOT PEPPERS 
Gambling Jack / Turtle Twist / Mississippi 
Mildred / My Little Dixie Home / Primrose 
Stomp / If Someone Would Only Love Me / 
Smilin’ The Blues Away / Blue Blood Blues / 
That’s Like It Ought To Be / Jersey Joe 
(HMV DLP1044) 

Ten new Morton tunes, all previously 
unissued in this country, furnish a real treat 
for the jazz lover. Tracks 2 and 4 (on both 
sides) are played by a trio consisting of 
Morton, Barney Bigard, and Zutty Single- 
tin and prove what feeling Jelly Roll had 
for this type of music. Piano and clarinet 
dovetail beautifully with Morton providing 
the lead and Singleton furnishing a splendid 
background. 

The rest are band numbers varying from 
the lively “Gambling Jack” with its very 
hot trombone by Sandy Williams, to the 
sombre, but beautiful “Blue Blood” with 
its fine clarinet by Albert Nicholas. The 
strong, incisive trumpet of Ward Pinkett is 
also featured both here and on “If Someone’ 
(a good ‘pop’ tune), and the somewhat 


over-orchestrated ‘*Primrose’’. 
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“Mildred” and “Jersey Joe” two good 
band numbers, have a decided Luis Russell 
flavour about them. Henry Allen and 
Higginbotham are both heard to advantage, 
and the very solid rhythm is supplied by 
Pops Foster, Bud Johnson and Paul 
Barbarin. 

An excellent long player to please all 
collectors. 
GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
Volume 4 
(Vogue LDE085) 

The trouble with this type of modern 
jazz chamber music is, that having once 
established a formula you are stuck with 
it unless, like the Duke, you are able to 
move subtly with the times. Gerry Mulligan 
is already a latter-day revolutionary and 
its time he gave us something new; 
creatively new I mean, not just changes in 
personnel and material. 

On this album, the fourth in Vogue's 
present series, Gerry does try to vary the 
formula somewhat. In the first place he 
plays variations on the chord sequences of 
well known standards, and secondly he 
turns to what may almost be termed a 
Dixieland beat. 

Anyway there is some exciting music to 
be heard. The group’s version of the Duke’s 
“I’m beginning To See the Light’; Mulli- 
gan’s variations on May Be Wrong”; and 
Chet Baker's low register mournful trumpet 
on “Darn that Dream”; just to pick out a 
few examples. However, there seems to be 
a sense of frustration, a feeling of groping 
for new effects which offsets the fine beat 
that this group now achieve. An interesting 
selection, but not up to the standard of 
the predecessors. 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
South Rampart St. Parade / The Girls Go 
Crazy / St. James Infirmary / Bill Bailey / 
Milenburg Joys / Creole Love Call / 
Bucket’s Got a Hole In It / Aunt Hagar’s 
Blues 
(Good Time Jazz LDG093) 

Recorded at two sessions last year, these 
sides are really tremendous jazz. The first 
four titles were made in July and Ory had 
with him Ted Buckner on trumpet; Pud 
Brown, clarinet; Lloyd Glenn, piano; 
Julian Davidson, guitar; Ed Garland, bass; 
and Minor Hall, drums. The second session 
took place in December and Brown’s place 
was taken by Bob McCracken; Don Ewell 
—_ in for Glenn, and Morty Cobb plays 

ass. 

The band play with great enthusiasm, 
and it is evident that someone has gone to 
great trouble with the routines. Here is 
no casual Dixieland bash, but a well thought 
out programme containing good solos, 
the whole affair being sparked by the superb 
drumming of Minor Hall. 


TEDDY BUCKNER 
PUD BROWN 

KID ORY 

featured on a wonderful 
LP this month 
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It is difficult to pick out the best tracks 
for they all contain something good, but 
one is left with the memory of Hall’s drums 
on “Milenburg”; Buckner’s solo on “Girls 
Go Crazy”: Ewell’s piano on “Bucket”; 
Ory’s roaring tailgate trombone on nearly 
every track; and the general overall effect 
of everyone having a good time, and all 
playing at the top of their form. 

Excuse me whilst I go and play it again. 

S.T. 


WILBUR DE PARIS and his Rampart 
Street Ramblers 
Tres Moutarde / The Pearls / Hindustan / 
Prelude en do Dieze Mineur / The Martinique / 
When the Saints 
(Felsted EDL87010) 
Here is the actual record that has been 
praised so highly both by Eric Townley 
(J.J. August) and George Kay (present 
issue)—and I agree with them both. 

The band exhibits a tremendous sense of 
rhythm, the solo parts are first class, and 
the routines always interesting. The general 
overall sound is that of a bunch of first class 
musicians who thoroughly know their jobs 
and are very happy in the doing of them well. 

Except for the Saints, who can’t march 
too far away as far as I am concerned, 
every track is bung full of good music. 
“Tres Moutarde” is a fast and furious 
opener, with good solos from piano, 
trombone and trumpet, and a most invig- 
orating beat from the rhythm department. 
“The Pearls” is taken at slow tempo and is 
played with fine swing. This is the out- 
standing track, the last ensembles being 
quite something! ‘Hindustan’ features 
Sidney de Paris in a fine solo with every 
note hit right on the nose. Side 2 opens with 
a highly successful arrangement of Rach- 
maninoff’s old classic played as a rag. 
And as for “The Martinique”, much has 
already been written about it and it is easy 
to see why it has become a hit. A most 
unusual and fascinating tune. 

This LP should appeal to anyone interes- 
ted in jazz. S.T. 
THE GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 

(MGM D129) 

When I first played this LP I thought 
someone had been frying fish and chips 
at the back of the recording studio, for in 
these days of Hi-Fi quality, the surface of 
this disc leaves much to be desired. Although 
Shearing is a talented pianist the value of 
these quintet performances belongs to the 
category of sweet, sentimental music. 


WILBUR de PARIS and 
his RAMPART STREET 
RAMBLERS playing at 
RYANS 
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Pleasing to the ar, of course, but lacking 
the spirit of the Norvo Trio or the deep 
thought of the Milton Jackson Quartet. 
The titles are: “I'll Never Smile Again”, 
“They All Laughed”, “We'll Be Together 
Again”, “Loose Leaf’’, “*My Silent Love’’, 
“Midnight Mood”, “If You Were the Only 
Girl in the World’, and ‘*Minoration”. 
With the glut of recent jazz on LP, I think 
it advisable to save the price of this record 
towards a vital copy of the Jazz Studio LP. 
R.H. 
T-BONE WALKER 

Classics in Jazz 

(Capitol LC6681) 

This is one of the most satisfying LPs 
heard in a long while. Eight wonderful 
performances from Aaron T-Bone Walker 
with excellent small band accompaniment. 
Though T-Bone makes use of modern 
techniques, including an amplified guitar, 
he still retains the basic background of the 
traditional blues through his early associa- 
tion with such artists as LeRoy Carr and 
Blind Lemon Jefferson. His work is of 
tremendous importance to contemporary 


jazz blues singing and for this reason alone ° 


the issue of this album is valuable. He has an 
earthy, expressive voice, reminiscent of 
Leadbelly at times, and of equal interest is 
his guitar playing, both as accompaniment 
to his singing and as a solo instrument. 

When in 1949, T-Bone joined Capitol, 
he brought with him some thirty or so 
masters of recordings that he had made for 
the then defunct Black and White record 
company, and it is a selection from these 
that are included in this album. The 
accompanying group consists of trumpet, 
tenor, piano, bass and drums. Bumps 
Myers is on tenor; Lloyd Glenn and Willard 
McDaniel are the pianists; the trumpet 
players are George Orendorff and John 
Buchner while bass and drums are almost 
certainly played by Billy Hadnot and 
Oscar Lee Bradley. 

Starting with his own well known “T- 
Bone Shuffle” at a lively jump blues tempo, 
T-Bone next switches to slow tempo for 
another of his own compositions titled 
“Call it Stormy Monday, but Tuesday is 
Just as Bad’’. Here we have a good oppor- 
tunity to assess T-Bone’s restrained and 
controlled blues singing as well as_ his 
sensitive guitar work; while Bump Myers’ 
excellent tenor playing and some good 
growling trumpet by Johnny Buchner, all 
help to make this one of the best items in 
the album. Next it’s a boogie beat with 
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some barrelhouse piano from Willard 
McDaniel leading into T-Bone’s vocal 
followed by some really driving guitar 
playing. From the jump tempo of the cynical 
*““Hypin’ Women Blues”, it’s back to slow 
blues tempo for ““She’s My Old Time Used 
To Be” featuring T-Bone at his best. The 
band gives wonderful support, too, just 
as it does on “First Love Blues’? on the 
reverse; never intruding, but always under- 
lying T-Bone’s work and filling in just 
where necessary. 

The remainder of the album consists of 
two more jump tunes, T-Bone’s own “I 
Know Your Wig is Gone” and “You're 
My Best Poker Hand” plus a final slow 
blues “Born to be No Good”. All are 
played and sung with a real understanding 
of jazz and are an object lesson on how 
blues music should be performed. Par. 


Extended Play 


ALBERT AMMONS 
MEADE LUX LEWIS 
Cafe Society Rag / Honky Tonky Train 
Blues / Shout for Joy / Bear Cat Crawl 
(Columbia SEG7528) 
Track 1 is the famous three piano act 
that Ammons, Lewis and Pete Johnson put 
over nightly at the Cafe Society. It is clever 
and it rides but I expect it was better heard 
in the flesh than it comes over on record. 
Track 2 is known to you all and is also 
an obvious EMI favourite as it is also 
issued this month on HMV_ DLPI1048. 
Track 4 is Ammons’ showpiece—a wonder- 


' ful example of rhythmic, percussive piano 


playing. Track 5 is one of my favourite 
Lewis solos. Thoughtful and full of subtle 
rhythms, it shows Meade Lux as a master of 


the boogie idiom. S.T. 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


(HMV 7EG8028) 
More welcome re-issues of Louis Arm- 
strong, this time with a group which he had 


- in 1933. No one would pretend that these 


are among his classic sides, and some of the 


. band performances are really lamentable, 


but his trumpet and singing offset most of 
the shortcomings of the group which 
included Teddy Wilson and Zilmer Ran- 
dolph. Tunes are:—‘‘I’ve gotta right to sing 
the blues / Sittin’ in the dark” and ‘Hustlin’ 
and bustlin’ for baby / He’s a son of the 
South”. 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD; 
JOE BUSHKIN 
(Columbia SEG7528) 
Miss Bankhead, you leave me breathless! 
At our last meeting your personality 
entranced me—this time, through an 
unfamiliar medium, I am again charmed by 
a sound which only you could produce. 
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plays fine drums on the 
KID ORY LP 


To those who open their collections to 
admit original records I can genuinely 
recommend this one, for the naivety of the 
performance as much as for the titles 
chosen, “You go to my head” and “I'll 
be seeing you”. 

The reverse is by Joe Bushkin’s Trio, who 
also accompanies Tallulah Bankhead. Some 
accomplished piano playing on “‘Dinah’”’ is 
followed by an invigorating version of 
“Old Man River’, in which Joe plays with 
much of Teddy Wilson’s imagination and 
an excellent sense of rhythm. GE. 


BUNNY BERIGAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
(HMV 7EG8036) 

Four tunes recorded by his large band 
in late 1938 make an interesting record of 
Berigan’s hey-day, though the orchestra- 
tions and performances generally do not 
stand comparison with present day stand- 
ards. None of the sides have previously 
been issued in England; they are “Ain't 
she sweet’’, ‘Jazz me blues”, “Peg o’ my 
heart” and “‘I cried for you”. GE; 


HOAGY CARMICHAEL 
(HMV 7EG8037) 

The composer’s own piano solo version 
of “Stardust” sounds sadly aged today, 
along with the piano-vocal sides, ““Snowball’ 
and ‘“‘Lazybones”, all of which were 
recorded in 1933. More meaty is the well- 
known “Barnacle Bill’, boasting a galaxy 
of jazz stars in its pantomime band. 
Congratulations to HMV on avoiding 
re-issues on these sides. G.L. 


LEONARD FEATHER PRESENTS 
Darn That Dream / Invention / Swingin’ In 
Sweden / Jazz Club U.S.A. / Doe Eyes / 
Paper Moon / Red Wails in the Sunset 

(Esquire EP-17; EP-18; EP-19) 

In January of this year Feather brought 
a “‘package”’ to Europe consisting of Buddy 
de Franco, Red Norvo, Beryl Booker and 
their respective trios. While in Sweden five 
of the supporting musicians recorded with 
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the well known Swedish jazzmen to produce 
these six sides. As one has come to expect 
from Scandinavian examples the standard 
of playing is excellent throughout. 

“Jazz Club U.S.A.” was Feather’s theme 
tune for the tour and is here played by an 
eight piece group containing two Americans 
(Red Mitchell and Bobby White on his 
bass and drums respectively). Ernie Englund 
blows restrained trumpet and the recording 
introduces a new Swedish baritone saxist 
Johnny Ekh. Gullin replaces clarinettist 
Putte Wickman for the twelve bar “‘Wails”’ 
and affords an opportunity to judge both 
baritone men on the same record. 

“Paper Moon” contains excellent muted 
Ake Persson trombone as well as one of 
Carl-Henrik Norin’s best recorded tenor 
solos. Again Johnny Ekh is present as are 
Bengt Hallberg, Mitchell and White. 

The remaining three titles are by smaller 
groups and of these EP-17 is the best by 
virtue of guitarist Jimmy Raney’s presence. 
His solo on “‘Darn that Dream” is mood 
provoking while Wickman’s clarinet must 
have impressed De Franco if the latter was 
lucky enough to hear him. Jimmy recorded 
his own “Invention”? with Getz in America 
and this new version has Gosta Theselius in 
place of Stan. It is a well wrought compo- 
sition which gets right away from the 
unison-theme statement. America’s Sonny 
Clark (piano) and Elaine Leighton (drums) 
are also present. 

Finally Red Mitchell’s “‘Doe Eyes”’ by a 
quartet comprising Gullin, Hallberg, Mit- 
chell and White. This has a very pleasant 
tune and good solos by everyone. Red’s own 
contributions are worthy of study. 

It would appear that these discs are in 
numerical order of perfection though there 
is really little to choose between all three. 

A.M. 


CHUBBY JACKSON ALL STARS 

Flying the Coop / New York / Hot Dog / 
Not 
(Esquire EP-21) 

Made in March 1950 this studio as- 
sembled band consists of twelve soloists 
who, nevertheless, achieve a wonderful 
ensemble sound. All four compositions are 


DAVE NELSON 
trumpet and piano playing 
nephew of Joe,‘King’ Oliver 
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by the late Tiny Kahn and “Flying the 


Coop” with its Kai Winding—Jay Jay 
Johnson trombone chase has already been 
released at 78. The remaining three are 
new and are cast in much the same kind of 
mould. Al Porcino’s forceful lead trumpet 
is scored an octave above the rest and the 
overall effect is that of a controlled yet 
wildly swinging Herd. 

“Why Not” and “New York” have solos 
from Georgie Auld’s fine tenor while 
Zoot Sims is the tenor man heard on 
“Hot Dog”. Gerry Mulligan is heard solo 
too but to my mind the outstanding soloist 
is trumpeter Howard McGhee who _ has 
rarely played better on record. With Tony 
Aless, Chubby and Don Lamond setting 
the pace the remaining names are ex-Krupa 
altoist Charlie Kennedy and Tristano-pupil 
Don Ferrara on trumpet. There remain four 
titles from this nine-title session Esquire, 
and I suggest these would make an equally 
attractive EP issue. A.M. 

McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS 
Zonky | If I Could Be With You / Laughing 
At Life / Baby Won’t You Please Come Home 

(HMV 7EG8041) 

Four splendid examples of early big band 
arrangements. First three titles date from 
1930 and feature fine solos from John 
Nesbitt (trumpet) and Ed Cuffee (trom- 
bone), plus good vocals by George Thomas. 
The fourth title came from a later session 
and, excepting for the trumpet by Rex 
Stewart, is a disappointing track. 

This was a most interesting band and 
repays study today. Don Redman’s scores 
allow plenty of freedom for the soloist, and 
the band as a whole played with a healthy 
swing. S.T. 

KING OLIVER & HIS ORCH. 
Call of the Freaks / Mule Face Blues 
Trumpets Prayer / Boogie Woogie 
(HMYV 7EG8039) 

Although these were made towards the 
end of Oliver's career and do not feature 
kim on trumpet, there is plenty of good 
swinging band music to be heard. 

“Freaks” and ‘Prayer’ comes from the 
same session and the excellent trumpet is 
generally supposed to be by Louis Metcalf. 
The other two both come from a slightly 
later session and here the trumpet work is 
by Dave Nelson, Oliver's nephew. Also on 
these is some very good trombone by 
Jimmy Archey, and alto by Glyn Pacque. 

It is evident from these tracks that 
Oliver still knew how to lead a band. All 
the tunes go with a swing, the orchestrations 
are good for that period, and there is plenty 
of most interesting solo work. S.T. 


McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS 
at the 
GREYSTONE BALLROOM. 


(Back row Lto R)——-GEO. THOMAS, 
PRINCE ROBINSON 
JAMES DUDLEY, 
JOE SMITH, 
JOHN NESBITT, 
LANGSTON CURL 

(Front row Lto R)—-TODD RHODES, 
DAVE WILBOURN 
CUBA AUSTIN 
DON REDMAN, 
RALPH ESCUDERO, 
ED. CUFFEE 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 
Don’t Try Your Jive On Me I Repent 
Come Down To Earth My Angel / Pantin’ 
In The Panther Room 
(HMV 7EG8042) 

Although not from the same session, all 
these sides feature Fats on the organ, and 
add to the host of re-issues which are a 
major item in the Waller discography. 
“Don't try your jive on me” is from the 
1938 London session, with Chisholm, 
Wilkins etc. The others are from an early 


berg’s piano solo tails off into a fade-out 
at the end. Although there is no attempt at 
any arrangement the solo sequences are 
good. Trumpeter Art Farmer contributes a 
well-conceived chorus with a fire opening 
idea despite a slight “fluff. Arne Domneru’s 
forsakes his more usual alto to play clarinet 
while Lars Gullin, Simon Brehm = and 
Hamptonian drummer Alan Dawson com- 
plete the group. A.M. 


1941 session in Chicago, of which “lI 
repent” is new to the English catalogue. 
All are typical of Fats’ later style. though 
the accompanying group is not as good as 
some I have heard. 

SWEDISH AMERICAN ALL STARS 
Jones Bones / Sometimes I’m Happy 
(Esquire EP-20) 

Here are the two remaining titles from 
the series made in Sweden last autumn 
during the Hampton tour. The first, a 
twelve bar, is an original by Quincy Jones 
who directed but did not actually play on 
the date. Trombonists Ake Persson and 
James Cleveland are well featured in the 
opening duet. Mark both up as new and 
important members of the select few 
playing in modern style on this instrument. 

The reverse was the last number of the 
session and was cut with the sands of time 
running out. In fact, pianist Bengt Hall- 


FATS WALLER 
at the organ 
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THE SWING SrlOP 


SUPER SEVEN STAR SERVICE 


1 A stock of British American and Foreign Jazz Records of all 
kinds, unexcelled in this country. 

Jazz Books and Magazines. 

Studio quality transcriptions. 

All Musicians’ Requirements. 

High Grade Electronic Equipment 

Gramophones and Accessories. 

And, of course, ‘The Mag-List’ (Annual Sub. 6/- 

any month now!) 


SENT ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
DAVE CAREY 


MITCHAM LANE, 
J.R.R.A. OF COURSE. 


No. 6 ready 


All enquiries to 


THE SWING SHOP, LONDON, _ S.W.16. 
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VIVA T-BONE ! 

Capitol LC6681 has on it eight of the 
best tracks ever recorded by T-Bone 
Walker, one of the greatest artists in 
the blues field, and we urge you to take 
an early opportunity of hearing it. 

These are really the blues, but don’t 
expect blues sung in the same way as 
on records made thirty years ago, and 
don’t expect Down South or Country 
blues. These are city blues, alert, up-to- 
date, relatively sophisticated and heavily 
influenced by jazz and jazz develop- 
ments. They are sung in a smooth— 
again, relatively—and sensual manner; 
the voice is cynical rather than truly 
sad, but it is full of the brave and gay 
defiance that animates the enduring 
blues. T-Bone shuffles, stomps and 
wails on the most electric electric guitar 
in the racket. No one ever made a 
shuffle rhythm as attractive. He gets a 
terrific beat and swings madly. So does 
his accompanying band, which usually 
includes Bumps Myers on tenor (Benny 
Carter’s favourite), George Orendorff 
or John Buckner on trumpet, Willard 
McDaniel or Lloyd Glenn on piano, 
John Davis or Arthur Edwards on bass, 
and Oscar Bradley on drums. These are 
good professional musicians, but, more 
than that, they are good blues men, and 
their names should be remembered, for 
the musical press here and in America 
has no space for them. Our one criticism 
of this package is one that can be made 
of most of Capitol’s LP jazz items— 
the sleeve notes are vapid in style and 
inadequate in fact. Anyway, you hear 
Glenn and Buckner on “Your Wig is 
Gone” and McDaniel and Orendorff on 
“T-Bone Shuffle”. 

T-Bone’s songs usually have good 
lyrics, whether written by himself or by 
the formidable and gifted Shifty Henry. 
Typical of the latter’s work are these 
lines from Women”: 

The streets are filled with women 
And they're lookin’ for romance, 

But if you haven't got plenty money 
Now you don’t stand a chance. 
T-Bone’s reference to “the Eagle 

flies on Friday” is to pay-day and the 
eagle on dollar bills. Buckner’s obbli- 
gati on this and “Wig” are in very 
good taste. This fine trumpet player 
doesn’t appear to have been properly 
appreciated while in the Ory setting. 

The blues cover a lot of ground. If 
you love them, you'll deem this a 


fortunate year and treasure both this and 
London’s Blind Lemon Jefferson LP. 
Let us hope that next year Vogue will 
come through with some of the great 
records by Little Walter, Muddy Waters 
and Pete “Guitar” Lewis. 
253 
HAIL, MERCURY! 

Mercury’s LP debut is a very promi- 
sing one. MG.25018 contains three 
outstanding tracks by a band made up 
of Joe Thomas (tp), Trummie Young, 
Coleman Hawkins, Earl Hines, Teddy 
Walters (g), Billy Taylor (b) and Cozy 
Cole. So homogenous a group as this 
is a real treat nowadays, when fish and 
fowl are stuffed unceremoniously and 
unpalatably together for a consumer 
who is presumed to know no difference. 
Keynote recordings, of which this LP 
is composed, were supervised by Harry 
Lim, one of the most krowledgeable 
cats ever to influence the recording of 
jazz in America, and this was, from an 
aesthetic point of view, undoubtedly 
amongst his most successful sessions. 

It took place on February 22nd, 1944, 
a date to bear in mind. It is near the 
end of an era, so that this partially 
represents a last, glorious flourish, a 
kind of morituri te salutant of the Old 
Guard, before the first swarming 
onrush of boppers and Dixielanders. 

The polish, the swing and the good 
taste audible here are the inevitable 
result of long professional experience, 
of the standards of musicians, each at 
the top of his respective tree, who have 
an interest in maintaining them, and of 
supervision which has no reason or 


COLEMAN HAWKINS is to be 
heard on Mercury 25018 and 
London AL3514 
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standards. 
Make no mistake about it, very seldom 
have seven musicians of such uniformly 
high talent been gathered together to 
make jazz in a recording studio. 


those 


desire to pervert 


For inspiration, there were two 
masters in the art of improvisation, 
Coleman Hawkins and Earl Hines. 
Some of the best work they have ever 
put on record is to be heard here. In any 
group of genuine jazz musicians, Hawk 
is bound to influence the group for the 
better. He brings a seriousness of intent 
and a salutary contempt for the super- 
ficial. Socks get pulled up all around. 
Everyone knows he will be carved, but 
he will try not to be shamed. When 
musicians like Joe Thomas and Trum- 
mie start to blow riffs, behind Hawk’s 
surging tenor, and a great rhythm 
section like this one rocks solid below, 
then you are hearing jazz at its most 
thrilling. 

“Thru for the Night” is a theme by 
Trummie Young on the chords of 
“Honeysuckle Rose”. The band feels 
and savours it, blows the delightful 
melody with affection at a walking 
pace. It’s a kick to hear it drifting 
songfully behind the dancing attack of 
Earl’s piano, and then to have Hawk 
re-working it into something deeper 
and more emotional. Trummie, always 
ready with whimsical, Armstrong-based 
fantasies, fluffs gently amongst friends, 
but proceeds resolutely to complete the 
expression of his conception. At this 
time, prior to his sojourn in Hawaii, he 
was headman of the trombones, with 
fresh ideas, unique hard tone and fierce 
attack. It’s a position we'd like to see 
him in again. 

(Johnny Hodges, incidentally, re- 
cently paid his tribute with a fine 
version of “Thru for the Night”, but 
good as it is, it does not equal this one. 
It’s a number made to order for a big 
band which can preserve that walking 
tempo. How about sending it back to 
the States con amore, Ted Heath?) 

“The Father Co-operates” (on “I 
Got Rhythm”) and “Blue Moon” 
afford further opportunities of hearing 
all these splendid musicians in great 
form, wonderfully recorded. If recording 
types would forget about Hi-Fi for a 
while and concentrate on getting a 
balance like this, we'd all be much 
happier. 

The other three tracks are much, 
much less successful. Shavers and Tab 
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Smith are the horns and in the rhythm 
section Earl is assisted by Al Lucas and 
Jo Jones. Tab’s brilliant tone and 
facility tend to overshadow his fre- 
quently attractive melodic lines, and, 
like Shavers, his taste is uncertain. 
Consequently, the performances are 
lacking in integrity. The mood is 
shallow. But Hines contributes exciting 
solos and the recording affords a good 
opportunity of comparing the work of 
Jo Jones with that of Cozy Cole on the 
other tracks—masters both, with very 
different styles. 

It’s typical of the abysmal idiots who 
compile LPs from recordings previously 
issued as 78s that we should have two 
tracks from each session on each side. 
Too much to expect them to group the 
three tracks from each session together! 
Don’t blame the locals in this case— 
that’s American Mercury's fault! 

On Mercury MG25012 are eight 
tracks of boogie by the late Albert 
Ammons, assisted by such worthies as 
his son Gene, Israel Crosby, the late 
Alvin Burroughs and a punching guitar 
player. This just rolls and rolls. No one 
is supposed to be impressed, but every- 
one is expected to unload inhibitions. 

You can still get the two Ammons 
records on Brunswick (02187) and 
(02336) that excited us allso many years 
ago, and here Albert beats it out in the 
same whole-hearted, vigorous way. 
Although we have never regarded him 
as a particularly inventive boogie 
player, we have always found him to be 
the most exciting after Pete Johnson. 
He swings very consistently and his left 
hand pounds full and sure. All kinds of 
tunes go into his piano, but they all 
come out great rolling boogie, from 
“You Are My Sunshine” and “The 
Sheik’ to ““Swanee River” and ‘Twelfth 
Street Rag’. There were about a couple 
of dozen sides like this made around 
1946-7, so we hope that in due course 
Mercury will compile another LP 
from the remainder. For this is our idea 
of Good Time Jazz. 
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DEFENSIVE REFLEX 

“For me, jazz is life, emotion and 
conquest of the instruments in a way 
classical music cannot always teach. 
That is why I enjoy jazz made before 
1945 most of all. What is the good of 
again adopting the ways of blowing 
from which we were freed at long last? 
And adopting them badly, as modern 
soloists sometimes do .... ? That isa 
defensive reflex in my case, for it is 
hard to feel that after fifty years, what 
we have all loved, and so intensely, runs 
the risk of being cut short. One thing is 
certain, and that is that the new way 
of playing is more practicable for 
white musicians than the oldtimers’’. 

Guy Laritte, the famous French 
tenor saxophonist, translated 
from “Liens”, July, 1954. 
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CLARENCE WITHOUT MALMSEY 

We don’t think you'll ever catch us 
complaining about a spate of jazz 
recordings such as we are getting 
nowadays, but at times it does become 
awfully difficult to keep up. When 
something West of Terrific turns up, 
lesser items can get deep down in the 
pile unbeknownst, as it were. 

That’s what happened to London 
AL3514, Collector’s Items, Vol. 1. 
With four assorted groups on it, it 
looked like something for study on a 
rainy day, but when we were doing our 
French lessons (“‘Jazz Hot” and ‘‘Bul- 
letin du HCF”) the other night, we 
chanced on a bit of information in 
Panassié’s review of this record that 
sent us running to play it. Coleman 
Hawkins, Buster Bailey and—Great 
Day !—Jimmy Harrisson on the Clarence 
Williams tracks, said he. And so they 
are, very clearly! 

Hawk’s solos are immediately recog- 
nisable to anyone familiar with Smack’s 
records of the period, and they are full 
of that determination and aspiration 
which his instrument was then frustra- 
ting. But the solos and ensemble work 


A PHOTOGRAPH 
FROM THE 
EARLY 1920’s 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS 
at the piano, with 
Prince Robinson 
(clarinet) 
Ed. Allen 
(cornet) 


and 
Floyd Casey 
(washboard) 
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of Harrisson are wonderful in every way 
and a very valuable addition to the 
meagre store of his recorded work 
available to us. 

A recent correspondent viewed Har- 
risson as a link in a rather murky 
transition period between the tailgate 
and solo trombone styles. He was 
much more than that. He practically 
established the new trombone style 
single-handed. Where Hawk is plainly 
reaching, Jimmy here is more sure and 
poised than Ed Allen—and Allen had 
a developed trumpet tradition behind 
him. There’s an advance in technique, 
but also a new, clearer way of phrasing 
for trombone. The instrument moves 
more swiftly and speaks as an equal 
with the others. 

The other tracks on this LP are of 
altogether lesser importance, but they 
may serve to place you in the pregnant 
years of 1926-28. If you’re familiar with 
the best of this period only, it will do no 
harm for you to get to know what other 
musicians lower down the ladder were 
doing. 

There are eight more Clarence Wil- 
liams recordings on AL3526. They are 
typical of his formulae—skimpy scoring 
for a reed section, trumpet, trombone 
and rhythm, and solos with or without 
riffs in back. A lot of his records were 
made for yesterday’s equivalent of the 
r. and b. market. They were unambi- 
tious, but they had a solid beat and were 
remarkable in their avoidance of hokum 
and gimmickry. 

The sleeve notes give Oliver on 
“Bozo” and “Bimbo” as certain and 
as a possible on the other sides. How- 
ever that may be—and if Oliver were 
sick and had a bum lip at that time, it is 
all rather complicated—the music is no 
better or worse than we hear it. 

Those two tracks apart, the cornet 
players contribute the best moments on 
the record. There are pretty and well- 
constructed muted solos on “Beau Koo 
and ‘Sister Kate’, which at 
least owe much to Oliver’s conception 
and influence in the slightly pathetic 
wa-wa inflection that changes to a 
fiercer growl, in real feeling for the beat 
and the break and in a melancholy 
singing quality. The slower tempos of 
“Kate” and “Speakeasy” suit Ed 
Cuffee’s fat tone and lazy trombone 
style very well, and his solos move with 
a comfortable authority. The back- 
grounds by the reed trio are frequently 
most effective and sometimes suggestive 
of Don Redman. Whether all the clari- 
net solos are indeed by Arville Harris 
seems to us open to doubt, for they 
vary from the very good to the poor. In 
the absence of drums or washboard, the 
proceedings are astonishingly well sup- 
ported by Cyrus St. Clair’s tuba. 
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Probably this is a record you'll need 
to hear before deciding whether or not 
you must have it, but for quietly authen- 
tic music of the time, it strikes us as 
very much worthwhile. 

“Left All Alone With the Blues’’, on 
Columbia SCM5134, is another worthy 
and similar Williams item that may 
well serve as your introduction to the 
LP. There’s the same kind of sturdy 
blowing on an honest jazz theme with 
the tuba of Cyrus urging all and sundry 
massively onwards. The arrangement 
has a faded sound, but if you can get 
back inside its period, it has an attrac- 
tive, direct simplicity. The great number 
of records he made indicates that 
Clarence Williams was giving the 
coloured audience just what it wanted 
in the way of unadorned dance music. 
The trumpet player is not too comfor- 
table on this tune, but the trombone is 
as relaxed and casual as can be. We'd 
say it was Dickie Wells and not Irvis, 
but don’t trust us. 

“High Society”, on the reverse, is to 
Clarence’s washboard formula. Terribly 
unmusical, the washboard, old man! 
But whenever you get a washboard, 
pretension flies out the window, and 
this is as light-hearted a “High Society” 
as you're ever likely to meet. Not very 
good, but amusing. Imagine having 
Cecil Scott—he of the hot and dirty 
style, who likes merely to swing—play 
the test flight on this old piece. He 
flutters through it far more creditably 
than might be expected, but is obviously 
relieved when it is all over. Ed Allen 
sounds little happier, but the thing to 
do is to hear these two in the back of 
your mind and study the washboard, 
an instrument seldom presented to us 
nowadays. The left hand slashes out the 
equivalent of cymbal crashes and the 
right patters like the well trained feet 
of a Bojangles. 
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LO, ULANOV! 

On holiday recently, we examined a 
file of ‘‘Metronome” extending over the 
past year. This magazine has always 
made us unhappy and we had felt life 
would be more enjoyable without it. 
During the period of our defection, no 
improvement in its standards appears 
to have been realized. 

Reviewing records month by month 
is no great delight, and finding new 
words for similar music in similar 
settings and circumstances is not at all 
easy. In this respect, then, it was unfair 
to read at one sitting so gigantic a slab 
of Barry Ulanov’s writing as we did. 

Now you may often disagree with a 
person’s views, but not be offended by 
the way he writes. For instance, our 
various differences of opinion with 
Steve Race have not affected our 


admiration for his writing. Le style est 
Vhomme meme? But in Ulanov’s case 
we dislike the writing more than the 
views. It strikes us as smart and pre- 
tentious, like most of the music he most 
admires. We kept bumping up against 
“‘stentor’’, an ill-used ngun, and, worst 
of all, recurring like a sick theme in a 
movie, the precious expression, “‘lo, 
these many years!” Once you could 
stomach, but not lo, these several times! 

Sometimes he got us really confused, 
as when he referred to Art Farmer’s 
“Deltitnu” as “the untitled opus 
(‘nature’ spelled backwards). But, 
when writing of a Byas record, he said, 
“Don’s tenor didn’t used to be so 
wobbly, so unlovely”, we threw the 
magazine away with a wild cry and ran 
swiftly to the Gordon’s (advt.). 

He didn’t used to be that bad! 


JOHNNY WINDHURST and 
EDMUND HALL 
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HAPPY, ’APPY AFRICA 

Mr. Wilfred Lowe, whose disparaging 
article about Louis Armstrong appeared 
in the September issue, also had a 
letter printed in “Metronome” for 
October. It was something of an un- 
lucky coincidence. After all the rude- 
ness about “‘black-face buffoonery” and 
coon carnival”, we find him be- 
wailing the fact that in South Africa, 
where he has the great misfortune to 
live, the Nationalists have cut out the 
jam session from the Glenn Miller film, 
because it showed coloured and white 
musicians playing together. Surely he 
ought to have been glad, for Louis was 
the star of that session? The Nationa- 
lists, Hitler’s successors and apostles of 
Apartheid, have done just what he 
suggested—they’ve forcibly ejected 
Louis! 

An idealistic person like Mr. Lowe 
talks grandly of jazz and its “battle for 
acceptance as an art’, and of efforts to 
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“lift it out of the mire to the peak of 
recognition as a true art form”, but 
obviously he can never accept jazz as it 
is, faults, virtues and all. Nor is it likely 
that he can ever be aware of the weight 
and multitudinous pressures brought to 
bear on one, like Louis, of whose 
enormous public the jazz fraternity 
forms only a small part. 

Not that we are at all happy with the 
material that is thrust on Louis. One 
recent exception, the double-sided 
‘Basin Street” (Brunswick 05303), seems 
to be a badly edited excerpt from the 
Miller film. The music is pretty good. 
Kyle and Bigard contribute typically 
pleasant solos, while Trummie blows 
untypically in a Teagardenish manner. 
Our old friend Bud Freeman comes on 
with a few hustling bars to remind us 
that he was the one white tenor saxo- 
phonist with a truly personal style. 
Drums and bass get a play, and then 
there’s Louis, trumpet and_ vocal. 
Cap and bells ? To Mr. Gillespie, please! 

“The Boppenpoof Song” (05235) has 
made the easily excited cool fans very 
hot under the collar. How could he?! 
What bad taste! And so on. They must 
be ashamed of the insults, the Uncle 
Tom accusations heaped on Louis by 
the boppers, to forget them so con- 
veniently. Some of us haven’t. If this 
record com +s a rebuke, it’s a damned 
mild one. Louis isn’t a_ vindictive 
person. His whole life has shown that. 
‘Po’ li'l cats that have lost their way’— 
well, haven’t they, a lot of them? Look 
where they end up. And isn’t it true 
about the wrong notes being “gems”? 
We are only sorry the lyrics are not 
wittier, but do credit Louis with a 
delicious imitation of the Babs Gonzales 
type of scat. 

“Bye and Bye’, a mock spiritual, 
we like less. It is overloaded with 
Gordon Jenkins’ hamsters, singing and 
fiddling. With another double-sided 
item, “Skokiaan” (05332) we reach 
some kind of nadir. 

This is a shocking affair. When we 
first heard the number by the Bulawayo 
Sweets Rhythm Band (Decca F10350) 
we were aghast. How could a record 
company or wretched a. and r. man 
ever know what the public would buy? 
It sounded like a sick Bostic, accom- 
panied by an Anglo-French traditiona- 
list rhythm section, playing a calypso. 
There was nothing to do but run for 
cover before such a juggernaut. So soon 
as we put our head out again, there were 
Louis, Omer Simeon and Sy Oliver—all 
musicians we have good cause to 
admire—on the same hideous vehicle. 

Every effort seems to have been made 
to simulate the original catastrophic 
noise and we blame U.S. Decca very 

Continued on page 29 
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RECENT AMERICAN 
RECORDS 
STANLEY DANCE 


Bags & Solo for Buddy & Fearless Finlay & 
King Fish & Hav-a-Havana & The Opener 
& Theme and Variations CAPITOL H 526 
KESSEL, BARNEY 
Speak Low & Love is here to stay & How 
long has this been going on & Ona Slow 
Boat to China & A Foggy Day in London 
Town & Prelude to a kiss & Barney's 
Blues & 64 Bars on Wilshire 


Compiled by 


ELLINGTON, DUKE 
New East St. Louis & Creole Love Song & 
Mood Indigo & Solitude & Caravan & 
Do nothing till you hear fron m2 & New 
Black and Tan Fantasy & The Mooche & 
Sophisticated Lady & In a Sentimental 
Mood & | Let a song go out of my Heart 
& Don’t Get Around Much Anymore 
(12 inch) COLUMBIA LP CL 558 


ALLEN, RAY (Trio). 

Why should I love you ? & Love, My Love KING 1333 

ALLEYNE, GLORIA 

The Uncloudy Day & When | Say my 
Prayer 

ALMEIDA, LAURINDO (Quartet) 

Atabaque & Amor Flamengo & Stairway to 
the Stars & Inquietaco & Terra Seca & 
Speak Low & Acercate Mas & Baa-Too-Kee 


JOSIE 767 


PACIFIC JAZZ PJLP-13 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS 


Skokiaan, | & 2 DECCA 29236 
Muskrat Ramble & Someday You'll be 
Sorry DECCA 29230 


AULD, GEORGIE 
You've Got me jumpin’ & Nashooma & 
Mild and Mellow & Settin’ the Pace 


DISCOVERY EP-7 

BARTHOLMEW, DAVE 
Jump Children & Cat Music 
BOOKER, BERYL & DON BYAS 
Parisienne Medley & Cheek to Cheek & 

Makin’ Whoopee & ! Should Care & 

Byassed Blues DISCOVERY DL 3022 
BRADFORD, PROF. ALEX 
! Feel the Spirit & Right Now SPECIALITY 871 
BROOKS, LOUIS 
Double Shot & Time Out EXCELLO 2042 
BROWN, CHARLES (acc. Johnny Moore) 
Foolish & My Silent Love ALADDIN 3254 
BROWN, J. T. BIG BOY 
Saxony Boogie & Dumb Woman Blues METEOR 5016 
BROWN, LES 
Montana Clipper & Caravan & Strange & 

Baby, | Need You & Speak Low & Rain 

& Street of Dreams & Brown's Little 

Jug & | let a Song go out of my Heart & 

You're the Cream in My Coffee & Mid- 

Back in your own backyard & Invitation 

night Sun & Begin the Beguine & Happy 

Hooligan & Anything For You & Laura & 

Jersey Bounce & From This Moment On & 

Crazy Legs & Flying Home & One 

O'clock Jump & Cherokee & Sentimen- 

tal Journey (2 x 12 inch LPs) CORAL CX-1 
BROWN, RUTH 
Somebody Touched Me & Mambo Baby 


ATLANTIC 1044 
CARTER, BENNY 
Some other Spring & Alone Together & 
These Things You Left Me & Bewitched, 
Bothered and Bewildered & ‘Round 
about Midnicht & Isn't It Romanric & 
Cocktails for Two & Key Largo NORGRAN MGN2! 
CARTER, SUNNY (acc. Earl Bostic) 
Oh, Baby & There is no Greater Love KING 4739 
CATS VS. CHICKS (Clark Terry, Lucky Thomp- 
son, Beryl Booker, etc.) 
The Man | Love & Anything You Can Do 


IMPERIAL 754 


Cat Meets Chick & Mam-blues M.G.M. X255 
CHAMBLEE, EDDIE 
La! La! La! Lady & Come on in UNITED 181 


CHRISTY, JUNE 
Something Cool & It could happen to you 

& Lonely House & Midnight Sun & I'll 

Take Romance & A stranger called the 

Blues & | should Care CAPITOL H516 
COBB, ARNETT 
Mr. Pogo & Horse Laff ATLANTIC 1042 
CONNOR, CHRIS. (acc. Ellis Larkin, p; Everett 
Barksdale, ¢; Beverley Peer, b.) 
hear Music & What is there to say ? & 
Come back to Sorrento & Why shouldn't 
1? & Lullaby of Birdland & Try a little 
Tenderness & All about Ronnie & Spring 
ETHLEHEM BCB 100! 
CONOVER, WILLIS 
I've got you under My Skin & One for 

Kenny & The Song is You & Pill Box & 

Light Green & Flamingo & Medley & 

Sheriff Crane & Playground & The 

Tiger & Moonlight In Vermont & Willis 

(12 inch) BRUNSWICK LP 54903 
CRAYTON, PEE WEE 
Wine, wine & Hurry, hurry IMPERIAL 5297 
DARNELL, LARRY 
i'm Gonna Change & Thank You Darling OKEH 7039 
DAY, MARGIE 


Mole in the Hole & Just Couldn't Keep it 


to Myself DECCA 48325 
DILLARD, VARETTA 
Send Me Some Money & Love SAVOY 1137 
DOGGETT, BILL 
At last & I'll Never Say No KING 4734 


DRIFTERS, THE 
Bip Bam & Someday You'll Want me to 


Rockin’ In Rhythm & Black and Tan 

Fantasy & Happy-Go-Lucky Local & 

In the Mood & Flying Home & Honey 

suckle Rose & One o'clock Jump 

(12 inch) CAPITOL W-52! 
Smile & If | give my Heart to You CAPITOL 2939 
ESQUIRE BOYS, THE 
Ricka-Beatin’ Boogie & The New St. 

Louis Blues GUYDEN 705 
FARMER, ART 
Tiajuana & Wildwood PRESTIGE 891 
FERGUSON, CHARLIE LITTLE JAZZ 
Low Lights & Hi-Beam Mambo TIMELY 1008 
FRANCO, BUDDY DE 
Gold Nugget Sam & Love Is for the very 

Young & From Here to Eternity & 

Pyramid & Cornbali & Punkin’ & Blues in 

the Closet & Monogram & Cable Car & 

| Wish | Knew (12 inch) NORGRAN N-1006 
GANT, HERBERT 
Twenty After Three & Eccentricity 
GARNER, ERROL 
Misty & Exactly Like You 
GORDON, LENA 
Mama Took the Baby & Disc Jockey Jam- 

boree CHECKER 893 
GORDON, ROSCOE 
You Figure It Out & Three-Cent Love 
GREEN, BENNIE 
La Vie En Rose & Our Very Own & Low- 

land Bounce & Blues Is Green JUBILEE EP 5008 


DRAMA 
MERCURY 70442 


DUKE 129 


Rhumblues & | may be Wrong DECCA 29226 
GUNTER, SHIRLEY 
Oop Shoop & It's You FLAIR 1050 
HAMILTON, ROY 
Ebb Tide & Beware EPIC 9068 


HARRISON, WILBERT 
Don't Drop It & The Ways of a Woman SAVOY 1138 
HAWES, HAMP 
Jumpin’ Jacque & Thou Swell & It's you or 
no one & Don't get around much any more 


DISCOVERY EP-6 
HAWKS, THE 
Give It Up & Nobody But You IMPERIAL 5306 
HERMAN, WOODY 
Muskrat Ramble & Woodchopper’s 


Mambo CAPITOL 2942 
HIGGINS, CHUCK 
Broke & I'll be there 
HOPKINS, LIGHTNIN’ 
Move on Out Boogie & Sick Feelin’ Blues 


HERALD 436 

HOT SHOTS, THE 
Blue Nights & Blue Dreams SAVOY 1136 
HUNTER, IVORY JOE 
Do you miss me ? Whose Arms are You 

Missing ? M.G.M. 11818 
JACKSON, LiL’ SON 
Get High, Everybody & Let me down easy 


IMPERIAL 5300 
JACKSON, MAHALIA 
Walking to Jerusalem & What Then? APOLLO 289 
JACKSON, WILLIS 
The Cracker Jack & Try a little Tenderness 
D 


E LUXE 6969 
JANIS, CONRAD 
Snag it & When the Saints & South Ram- 
part St. Parade & Milenberg Joys & St. . 
James Infirmary & Wailing for the 
. Lee JUBILEE LP 7 
JENNINGS, BILL & LEO PARKER 
Solitude & Stuffy 
Soft Winds & What's New 
JOHNSON, ELLA 
Well, Do it & It used to hurt m2 MERCURY 70459 
JOHNSON, GWEN 
Young Boy & A Trumpet Blows away your 
Blues PEACOCK 164! 
JONES, MILDRED 
Misused Woman & Mr. Thrill 
JORDAN, LOUIS 


SPECIALITY 532 


KING 4733 
KING 4735 


PEACOCK 1633 


Wake Up, Jacob & If it’s True DECCA 29263 
KENTON, STAN 
More Love than your love & Skoot CAPITOL 237! 


Theme for four values & Blues, before and 
after & Thiebe & Sweets & Study for Bass 
& Bacante & Egdon Heath & Dusk 


CONTEMPORARY C2514 
KING, EARL 


No one but Me & Eating and Sleeping 
SPECIALITY 531 
KNIGHT, MARIE (acc. Sam Price) 
Stop Now, it’s Praying Time & I'm troubled 
DECCA 48326 
LAWSON-HAGGART JAZZ BAND 
Alabammy Bound & Georgia & Moon Over 
Miamia & Tennessee Waltz & Mississippi Mud 
& I’m Coming, Virginia & Louisiana & 
Crying for the Carolines DECCA DL 5529 
Cornet Shop Suey & Skit Dat De Dat & 
Potato Head Blues & Gully Low Blues & 
Heebie Jeebies & Melancholy Blu2s & 
Wild Man Blues & King of the Zulus DECCA DL 5533 
LIGGINS, JOE 
Yeah, Yeah, Yeah & They Were Doin’ the 
the Mambo MERCURY 70440 
LITTLE WALTER 
You'd Better Watch Yourself & Blue 
Light CHECKER 799 
LOVE, WILLIE & THREE ACES 
Way Back & Shout Brother, Shout 
LUCAS, BUDDY 
Because & Diane & I'll never Smile again & 
Memories JUBILEE EP 5003 
McDANIEL, LUKE 


TRUMPET 209 


Money Bag Woman & Hurts Me So KING 1380 
MEMPHIS SLIM 
Four years of torment & | Love my Baby 

UNITED 182 
MIDNIGHTERS, THE 
Annie had a Baby & She's the One FEDERAL 12195 
MILLER, JOHNNY 
Always & | Cover the Waterfront SABRE 109 


MISTER FREDDY ORCHESTRA 
You take the Cake & Mister Freddy's Blues 


COLUMBIA 49290 
MITCHELL, BOBBY 
She Couldn't be found & I'm a young man 


IMPERIAL 5309 
MOODY, JAMES 
That Man of Mine & Mambo with Moody 


PRESTIGE 890 

MULLIGAN, GERRY 
Five Brothers & Darn that Dream PACIFIC JAZZ616 
NICHOLAS, BIG NICK 
Teedle-Dee-Teedle-Dum & If | give my 

Heart to You MERCURY 70451 
O’FARRILL, CHICO 
The Second Afro-Cuban Suize & Havana 

Special & Fiesta Time NORGRAN LP—9 
Castigala & Havana Special NORGRAN 127 
OLIVER, JOHNNY 
All have is You & Sing the Blues M.G.M. 11827 
PELL, DAVE 
I've got five dollars & It never entered my 

mind & Spring is Here & Why do you 

suppose? & You are too beautiful & Ship 

Without a Sail & Sing for your Supper & 

The Lady is a Tramp & Ten Cents a 

Dance & Have You Met Miss Jones ? & 

Mountain Greenery & Blue Room 

(12 inch) TREND TL 1501 
PETERS, LINDA 
One more chance & Ooh Daddy 
POWELL, BUD. 
Moonlight In Vermont & Tim2 was & 

Spring is Here & Buttercup & Fantasy In 

Blue & It Never Entered my Mind & 
My Funny Valentine NORGRAN N-23 
POWELL, MEL (with Buck Clayton, Jo Jones, 

Milt Hilton, etc.) 
i Found a New Baby & Lighthouse Blues 

& After you've gone & When Day is 

Done (12 inch) COLUMBIA LP-557 
PRINCE, BOBBY 
One Sweet Kiss & I'll be Satisfied 
QUINICHETTE, PAUL 
I can’t give you anything but Love &Hum- 

pty Dumpty DECCA 29197 
REUDERBUSCH, DICK 
Love at Lunch Time & Battle Hymn of the 


MODERN 933 


M.G.M. 11828 
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Want You ATLANTIC 1043 CAPITOL H 525 Republic ANDOLL 5210 
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much for involving these three in this 
ghastly business. For business it is and 
the disc is clearly dedicated to Mammon. 
Better to have left Omer Simeon 
languishing in his customary obscurity 
than to have dragged him forth to this. 
And Sy, who is capable of such great- 
ness, is wasted again. Louis comes 
through with blazing trumpet here and 
there, but ‘“Skokiaan” now has a 
second composer credit (““Glazer’’, says 
the label) and appalling lyrics as a result. 
To hear Louis singing about “happy, 
‘appy Africa” is to know the pass 
is sold. 

You think we’re with Mr. Lowe? 

Not at all. 

The great jazz men have often been 
defeated, but it is a part of their great- 
ness that they rise again. And “Sko- 
kiaan” is an impossible adversary! 

258 
STORYVILLE — BOSTON STYLE 

Melodisc has enterprisingly secured 
rights for the release here of George 
The “Jazz at Storyville” series, contains 
jazz for all tastes by musicians ancient, 
prime and modern. One we've found 
enjoyable is Melodisc MLP502, where- 
on are two of our favourites, Vic 
Dickenson and Jo Jones. 

The Storyville Club seems to be a 
kind of latterday Nick’s. The same kind 
of atmosphere prevails, although in- 
stead of the bored Mr. Condon, his 
guitar and occasional witty asides, we 
have an over-enthusiastic Mr. Wein at 
the piano. This difference is further 
accentuated by the fact that Mr. Wein 
is clearly doing his damnedest, some- 
thing of which Mr. Condon could not 
always be accused. Mr. Wein’s damd- 
edest, plunging and lunging all over the 
keyboard, isn’t to be sneezed at either. 
By academic standards, his playing 
might be held astonishing, but by the 
loose, almost immoral ones of jazz, it 
can be accepted as exciting. 

Johnny Windhurst plays good, deri- 
vative trumpet on all but one track, 
where he is replaced to advantage by 
Ruby Braff. This isn’t Ruby at his best, 
but it will serve to introduce you to a 
musician of whom you are bound to 
hear much more in future. Braff has a 
fast, fluid style and a splendid technique, 
all soundly pivoted on a basis of real 


The kind of people you would expect 
to like Ed Hall divide up almost 
equally for and against. Those who 
disapprove cling to a concept of 
clarinet style as exemplified by great 
New Orleans clarinettists like Noone; 
they reject the trumpet style which 
unfortunately superseded it. But Hall 


was playing the way he does now a 
long while ago. In fact, we first heard 
him with Billy Hicks’ little Savoy band 
in 1937, From a quiet, serious man, a 
style like his surprises, but we are con- 
vinced that the growling is something 
felt and altogether natural, just as the 
famous and similarly reviled vibrato is 
with Bechet. !f we ignore this point of 
issue, there are to consider a splendid 
sense of rhythm; beat, swing and 
attack that none of the currently popular 
clarinettists can equal; a very rich, warm 
tone in the lower and middle registers; 
and construction that can be as simple 
or dramatic as the situation requires. 
He always sounds good to us when he is 
idling, playing gently and quietly as 
on “Sister Kate”. 

This “Sister Kate” largely features 
Dickenson, the chief reason why we 
recommend you to get this record. He 
has a comical vocal on it which was 
probably a deal funnier to those present 
who were able to watch him deliver it. 
Nevertheless, it does somehow convey a 
striking impression of this gaunt, 
ironic master of the trombone. It is a 
strange thing the way a half-bitter vein 
of humour persists in the work of the 
creative trombonists, from Ory, Big 
Green, Tricky, Jimmy Harrisson, Sandy 
Williams, Dickie Wells and Trummie 
Young right up to Bennie Green. 
(Listen to Bennie’s jive in Jazz Studio 
One, Brunswick LAT8036) But besides 
the humour, which often takes you close 
to corn, you have an extremely relaxed 
and unpretentious and personal way of 
blowing with Vic, along with a ripe tone 
that could have spoken on even terms 
to Ike Rodgers in any barrelhouse. 
Vic, too, is primarily an individualist, 
therefore a soloist rather than an 
ensemble man, but he has a unique way 
of packing out the ensemble sound 
without playing tailgate. 

The recording is very good for a 
public performance and drummers 
should always listen to Jo. 


THE KEARTLAND 
COLLECTION 


We are selling this wonderful collec- 
tion by postal auction in five lots for 
Eric Keartland former publisher ‘Hot 
Notes Magazine’. Over 1000 records 
including many on foreign labels and 
hundreds of deletions. At least 75°, 
are in excellent condition. Send post- 
card before Ist December, for first 
list of 200 records to:— 
COLLECTORS RECORDS, 
90 Lower Rathmines Road, 
Dublin, freland. 
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RICH, BUDDY (with Benny Carter, Willie Smith 
Edison, G:2rg2 Auld, John Simmonds, 
etc. 

Just Biues & Me and My Jaguar & Let's Fall 
In love & Strike it rich & Sportin’ Lif2 & 


Sw22ts’ Opus | 
NORGRAN N-26 

Bo 179 Bass and Guitar & Sportin’ Life NORGRAN 125 
RIDGLEY, TOMMY 
Wish | had never & Jam Up ATLANTIC 1039 
ROACH, MAX & CLIFFORD BROWN 
All God's Chillun & Tenderly & Sunset 

Eyes & Clifford's Axe NORMAN 114 
RUBIN, STAN 
Royal Garden Biues & Mississippi Mud & 

Panama & Tiger Rag & The Saints & Tin 

Roof Blues & Dixieland One-Step & 

Yes Sir, That's my Baby JUBILEE LP 4 
Dixie & Basin Street Blu2s & Bluzs My 

Naughty Sweetie & That's a Plenty & 

Fair Jenny's Lament & World is waiting 

for the Sunrise JUBILEE LP 5 
After You've Gone & St. James Infirmary & 

Ballin’ the Jack & San & Tiger Raz & As 

Long as | Live & Margie JUBILEE LP 6 
SHARKEY 
Look Sharp, Be Sharp & San Sue Strut CAPITOL 2904 
SHEARING, GEORGE 
Love is here to stay & Lullaby of Birdland 

(with vocal) M. 
SMITH, HENRY 
Good Rocking Mama & Lonesome Blues 
SMITH, PAUL 
Thou Swall & Low Bridge & Lady is a Tramp 

& Spring is here & My Heart stood still 

& Blue Room & Hookup & Mountain 

Greenery CAPITOL H 493 
SMiTH, TAB 
'n a little Spanish Town & Mr. Gee 
STEIN, LOU 
| should Care & The Pendulum & That Old 

Feeling & Wailin' the Blues & Don't 

worry about me & Lou's Blues & When 

Your Lover Has gone & The Skull JUBILEE LP & 
TAYLOR, BILLY 
Tune for Tex & I'll be around & Eddie's 

Theme & Goodbye & Moonlight In 

Vermont & Buddy’s Beat & Mood for 

Merides & Lullaby of Birdland PRESTIGE LP 134 
TAYLOR, CARMEN 
Ooh | & Freddie ATLANTIC 104! 
THOMAS, MAMIE “MISS GOOD BLUES” 
Miss Good Blues & Use What I’m Usin’ M.G.M. 11826 
THORNTON, WILLIE MAE 
Stop Hoppin’ On Me & Story of My Blues 

PEACOCK 1642 

TOSHIKO (acc. Ray Brown & Jj. C. Heard) 
What is this thing called Love & Gone with 

the Wind & | want to be Happy & Toshiko's 

Blues & Shadrack & Solidado & Squatty 

Roo & Laura NORGRAN N-23 
TURNER, JOE 
Well, All Right & Married Woman ATLANTIC 1040 
VALENTINE, JIMMY 
| know you much too well & Wat’cha 

Thinkin’, Baby? & Tomkins Cove & Let 

Well enough alone & Pennsylvania Turn- 

pike & Jimmy’s Blues & One step 


G.M. 11833 
DOT 1220 


UNITED 184 


Boogie & It’s My Turn JUBILEE LP 9 
VALENTINE, FLOYD 
Off Time & Fussin’ and Lovin’ VEE JAY 113 


VAUGHAN, SARAH 
Imagination & My Funny Valentine & Easy 

Come, Easy Go & It’s Easy to Remember 

MERCURY EP 1-3232 
WAGNER, LARRY (Butterfield, McGarity, 
Griffin, Haggart, Schertzer) 

Don't Cry The Walking Doll & No 

Name Jive & Whistler's Mother-in-Law 

& Penguin at the Waldorf & Billy and | 

& Lover's Lullaby A-440 AP 50° 
WAILERS, THE 
Hot Love & Stop the Clock 
WALLINGTON, GEORGE 
Before Dawn & Night in Tunisia & If | love 

again & Your Laughter & Thoroughbred 

& Without Reservation & Morning Dew 

& Busman’s Holiday NORGRAN N-24 
WASHINGTON, DINAH 
Pennies from Heaven & Love for Sale EMARCY 16014 
WATERS, MUDDY 
I'm Ready & | Don’t Know Why CHESS 1579 
WILLIAMS, DOOTSIE 
No, there ain't no news today & When! am 


Gone DOOTONE 345 
WILLIAMS, GEORGE 
Soft Touch & Saturday Night Function CORAL 61242 
WILLIAMS, LESTER 
Crazy, ‘bout my Baby & Don’t take your 
love from me 
WILLIAMS, PAUL 
Young Man Blues & Miami Drag & Hard 
Working Woman & Easy Walking 
NORGRAN EP N-5! 
YOUNG, LESTER (with Jessie Drake, tp). 
Jumping at the Woodside & Willow Weep 
For Me NORGRAN 112 


COLUMBIA 40288 
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LYTTELTON GETS LOWDOWN 
Dear Sir. 
I don’t know who Wilfred Lowe is. | 
have never heard of him before, and I don’t 
expect I shall ever hear of him again. His 
piece of journalistic exhibitionism called 
“The Jazz Jester” gave me several rich 
belly-laughs, for which I suppose I ought 
to be grateful. It will be years before we get 
another gem like this . . . “What have we in 
Armstrong’s favour? Fine phrasing, well 
blown. And that’s about all.” Read it 
again roll it round the tongue! If 
Mr. Lowe never writes another sentence. 
he deserves a place of honour in the Fool's 
Gallery for that masterly summing up. 
No doubt Jazz Journal has _ received 
plenty of indignant letters from those who 
are as intolerant of clowning in criticism 
as Mr. Lowe is of clowning in jazz. Un- 
fortunately there are, hidden away among 
the jokes, several serious errors of fact in 
Mr. Lowe's argument. And whereas the 
opinions expressed can be relished quite 
harmlessly for their humorous content. 
errors of fact are dangerous if they are 
allowed to get into black and white. So 
let's nail them at once. 
“No one will deny that Armstrong was 
worthy of kingship up to. . . 1928. But even 
then. where lay the competition?” The 
implication here is that Armstrong es- 
tablished himself as “King” because there 
were no other good trumpeters about. 
There were in fact plenty, as available 
recordings of Punch Miller, Henry Allen, 
Lee Collins, Tommy Ladnier, Ed. Allen, 
Bob Shoffner. etc. show. But even if there 
had been no competition, would that have 
made masterpieces like “Skid-dat-de-dat” 
and “Potato Head Blues” any less great? 
“Other jazz men, with the sincerity that 
Armstrong has since lacked, went back to 
their trades when things became tough for 
jazz musicians. Louis sold his soul to the 
devil of Tin Pan Alley and played on alone.” 
Not true. Most of the famous musicians of 
the twenties played on too, only with less 
success. Morton and Oliver both flirted 
with commercialism, but were rejected. 
Noone turned to “commercial” music very 
early, while Ladnier, Simeon, Mitchell, 
Bechet, Dutrey, Henry Allen and many 
others played on in big show bands. A 
small minority gave up music and turned 
to other trades, less through “sincerity” 
than through a natural desire to keep alive. 
Louis's trade was music and he stuck to it. 
It is doubtful if he would have made a 
greater contribution to jazz by going back 
to hawking coal! 
“The decline of Joe Oliver left a clear 
field for Louis, who then spurned jazz for 
comedy”. Not true. Louis added comedy to 
his jazz in keeping with a tradition which 
began with Buddy Bolden. Long before 
Louis was heard of, Tony Jackson was 
earning for himself the reputation in New 
Orleans as “the greatest single-handed 
entertainer” and King Oliver was making 
“freak noises” on the corset with his 
mutes. Armstrong's comedy, which rarely. 
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if ever, affected his music, was simply 
New Orleans “hokum” on a grand scale. 

*Technically—well, there are dozens of 
jazz men, traditionalists too, who can leave 
him frozen”. Not true. Because Armstrong 
doesn’t put all his technical wares in the 
window every time he blows, it’s a naive 
mistake to think that he has none. Assu- 
ming that technique implies not only fast 
fingering and articulation, but also the 
essential qualities of tone, breathing and 
vibrato control, Armstrong's technique is 
still formidable; twenty five years ago It was 
unique and revolutionary. Few trumpeters 
today could tackle the solo in “Sweethearts 
On Parade” (1930)... . and certainly there 
has never since been such a display of 
over-all technique. 

These factual errors are all | propose to 
deal with. The criticisms—no, I won't call 
them criticisms, since that word implies 
judgement, and in Mr. Lowe’s article there 
is none—the arbitrary personal opinions 
shall be allowed to stand intact, to keep us 
amused on rainy nights and to haunt Wil- 
fred Lowe when he grows up. There’s just 
one more thing. Those of us who acknow- 
ledge Louis Armstrong to be the greatest 
of all jazz men do so because, in spite of all 
the lapses which Mr. Lowe catalogues so 
laboriously and which seem to upset him 
much more than they do us, Louis has made 
a greater contribution to jazz than any other 
single musician. For nearly thirty years, his 
influence has been apparent in every form 
of “uncommercial”™ jazz. And among the 
“misguided creatures” who fill Wilfred 
Lowe with “utter loathing” can be num- 
bered all the finest musicians who have 
graced jazz during the last three decades. 
For a man who spurned jazz for comedy 
and sold his soul to the devil of Tin Pan 
Alley, we reckon that’s not bad going. 

P.S. When I die, | ask for no more flattering 
epitaph than this:—*Fine phrasing, well 
blown. And that’s about all”. 

HumpuHrey LytreLton, London W.1. 


COMMERCIAL POPS 
Dear Sir, 

I found Mr. Lowe's article on Louis 
Armstrong very interesting, and by and 
large | agree with what he says. Louis can 
no longer be regarded as King where jazz 
trumpet is concerned. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Lowe has 
not answered the question Why did Louis 
go commercial? The answer is—to me, 
anyway—obvious, Louis has never been 
anything else. 

At the turn of the century, being a success- 
ful musician depended upon the popular 
approval of the public, as it does today. 
And in N.O. approval was given to those 
who played their instruments well in the 
contemporary popular idiom—jazz. This 
state of affairs continued until public taste 
began to change, and in order to retain 
their positions at the top, the successful 
musicians had to change their styles or go 
bust. Those with the ability to change, such 
as Armstrong, Noone and Higgy, kept on 
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top, others, such as Ory and Dodds, who 
could not change their style had to pack up 
until their idiom became popular again. 
We must remember that jazz was not 
considered cultural art before the early 
forties, but merely a defunct form of pop 
music, that had “gone on to better things”. 
Who can blame Louis for keeping in the 
limelight and the big business? It would 
have been interesting to have watched the 
progress of King Oliver if he had had 
Louis’ business acumen; even so, he did 
his best to be as commercial as possible. 

Let us not blame Louis then, for the 
commercial exploitation of his talents. 
He has always done his best to please the 
public: let us—the minority—therefore, 
blame the public’s debased tastes for his 
acceptance of the cap and bells. He has, 
let us not forget, given us comparatively 
recently, his wonderful All-Star recordings. 
Might we not allow him a little respect 
for these? 

IvAN R. GrirritHs, Wednesfield, Staffs. 
(Uf all the letters received answering the 
Wilfred Lowe article were placed end-to-end 
they would reach from Ladbroke Square to 
New Orleans. We thank you all for your 
interest.—The Editor). 


GUITAR CORNER 
Dear Sirs, 

In your Oct. issue Mr. A. Korner, 
reviewing Decca’s LPs of African music, 
makes reference once to early European 
virginal and spinet music, as being influ- 
ences on contemporary African guitar 
music. 

I find it hard to believe that records or 
the radio of such 16th century music can 
have reached Africa in sufficient quantities 
to influence any style of music. More likely 
to have affected the guitar playing are such 
instruments as the Mbria (a small, hand- 
plucked instrument with a spinet like 
quality) and the zither. 

Surely despite Mr. Korner’s reasoning 
that the guitar, not being indigenous to 
Africa is therefore more likely to be affected 
by external influences, there is no reason 
to. suppose that styles of African  guitar- 
plaving should have been influenced by 
anything apart from the existing African 
musical background, possibly, Mr. 
Korner says, along with records of North 
and (more likely) South American music.” 

M. A. HILL, Liverpool. 


NOBODY KNOWS? 
Dear Sirs, 

For a long time now we have been trying 
to find out who played the saxophone on 
Bessie Smith's “Nobody Knows 
(Parlophone R2481). He can easily be heard 
at the end of the second bar of the intro- 
duction playing a run of four notes which 
‘join’ the second bar to the third. 

Possibly there is someone amongst your 
readers who can throw some light upon 
this subject? 

How about an article on George Lewis 
written on the same lines as the excellent 
Baby Dodds Story you recently published 
he deserves a couple of pages in J.J. if 
anyone does. 

H. M. Craic and R. E. AVEYARD, 
R.A.F. Warton. 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stccks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second- 


hand American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


LONDON 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Staford, .EC.6. 


Agate & Co., 


183, Stoke Newington Church 


Street, London, N.16. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
185, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Diskery, 
6/7, Moor Street, 
Birmingham, 5. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


LONDON _.continued) 


London Jazz Club Record Shop 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone : 


HITher Green 3134 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


General | 
Rote: 3d. per word. Minimum | 
S;- Bold type 6d. per word | 


RECORD WEAR STARTS AT | 
THE STYLUS. Estimated life of a | 
sapphire is 300 standard or | 
LP sides. Renew your needie in 
time—it’s too late when wear | 
can be heard. B.S.R.-5/I1. Acos. | 
and GPX-6/8. Studio 9/3. Connoi- 
sseur 13/7. Decca X/M/S-13/I1. 
Garrard Astatic-8/7. Garrard | 
|. For old or 
Is we can supply.003 radius for 17 
Connoisseur, X/M/S and Acos. 
(7/-). Send cost of sapphire only — = 
and pick-up head where necessary 


Bob & Tradition Jazz Records wanted (78 & 
LP) W. MOXSOM 206 Forest Road, London 


THE 


Disposals and Wants Centre 


FOR RECORD COLLECTORS 


CORDS. 
or what have you ? 
home or abroad. 
LEN DANIELS, 4, 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
78 r.p.m. or L.P. 
Cash or exchange— 83, 105 and 607. 
Write, 

Soho Street, 
Street, London, W.1!. (Ger. 1604). 


illustrations. Easy 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. 


bold type : 6d. per word 
ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
—“White Hart." Southall— 


Jazz, Swing, Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
phone or call: 
Oxford 
PLUMSTEAD JAZZ CLUB, Every 
Tuesday at ‘‘Railway Tavern" 
Plumstead Road, S.E.18. Resident 
Band ‘JAZZ CARDINALS". 
Weel.!y Subscription 1/3d. only, 


Wil) anyone interested in becom- 
ing a member of THE HiLL-BILLY 


Diamond styli f Il pick-ups : 
S.R.S. (Dept. !K) 11, Heatheriey Kenton, ington, erman, es row GRAMOPHONE RECORD CABINETS From 
Drive, Ilford, Essex. orchestras; Peterson, Garner, etc. List on £5/10/0. 

' ion. Box No. 1001. payments. Stamford, Dept. C20., 20 Collese 
districts. All ages. Send 
tan 10% 
Free Book | “300 JAZZ and SWING RECORDS FOR SALE YARDLEY & Co., Music Shop for 


Hanson, Merlyn Avenue, Den- 
ton, Manchester. 

A BARGAIN in read- 
ing. PICKUP magazine — 


S.A.E. for list. 


many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 
3 copies for 1/3. Box 1005, 


Jazz Journal. 

BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY 
231 Baker St., London, N.W.!. 
Founded 1940. 

Members everywhere. Write for 
Particulars. 

MUSICIANS. Send for free list 
of 1200 Evergreens in correct 
key for your instrument, and 
improve your busking. Spencer, 
19 Warwick Avenue, Bedford. 


many deletions, foreign and rare discs: 
Box 1092. 


Plymouth. 


LET US HELP YOU FIND THAT DELETED 
RECORD YOU ARE SEARCHING FOR. 
You may Advertise your ‘‘WANTS" or 
*‘DISPOSALS"”’ in these columns for 6d. per 
record—Minimum 3—Maximum 20. 


all musical requirements'’, 96, Tavistock Road, 


FOLK RECORD COLLECTORS 
CLUB, please write for details te: 
21 Malvern Road, Grays, Essox, 
cr 47 Holbrook Way, Bromley, 
Kent. S.A.E. appreciated 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB- 
640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 


(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30 
ERIC SILK'S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Orley Drive, Ilford, 


Essex. 


GLENN MILLER APPRECIATION 
SOC. Record recitals. 
Details membership 3 Gr. Percy 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


For 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 


Louis Armstrong 
Baby Dodds - 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4d. for any four, post free 
6/3d. the set of eight, post frec. 


Sidney Bechet 
Duke Ellington 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—2/6 per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


BASIC JAZZ ON LONG PLAY 
by JOHN LUCAS 
Price 7/6 Post 6d extra. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28 LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, 


your Jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers 


6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 5/6 
3 ” ” ” 3/6 
cach lot post free. 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS ‘FATS’? WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free 


THE SECOND LINE. 
Published by New Orleans Jazz Club. 


Corresponding membership in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which 
includes copies of THE SECOND LINE. 


SHEET MUSIC— 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in « Southern Town. 

3/- each including postage. 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorperating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/34. post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 
JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly Buenos Aires 


12/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 
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If you buy records of any speed as a collector, or just 
for entertainment 


You must try our stocks 


Everything from Frankie Laine and Billy Daniels to 
Louis Armstrong and Charlie Parker. 


Literally 100’s of second hand items and varieties on 
all labels from Columbia “Flag” to Black Swan and 
Paramount. 


Anything sent C.O.D. 


Exports made free of Purchase Tax 


EVERY LABEL—EVERY JAZZ RECORD 


THE RECORD SHOP 


100 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


TEMple Bar 8619 


GREAT 


AZZ 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


COUNT BASIE and his 
KANSAS CITY SEVEN 
(Count Basie, piano; Lester Young, tenor; 
Buck Clayton, trpt; Jo Jones, drums; 
Dickie Wells, trom; Freddie Green, gtr; 
Rodney Richardson, bass) 
Lester Leaps Again, After Theatre Jump 
Destination K.C. (coupled with) 
LESTER YOUNG 
and his QUARTET 
(Lester Young, tenor; Johnny Guarnieri, 
piano; Sid Catlett, drums; Slam Stewart, 
bass). 
| Never Knew; Just you, just me; 
Afternoon of a Basie-ite; Sometimes 
I'm Happy . . (MG25015) 
JOSH WHITE 
SINGS .. . Strange Fruit; Evil-hearted 
Man; John Henry; Jim Crow Train; 
Southern Exposure; Hard Times Blues; 
Bad degen Blues; House of the Rising 
Sun. .. (MG25014) 


334 rpm 10in. Lo 


315-317 OXFORD ST. 


Playing 24/63 inc. P.T. 


RECORDS 


EARL HINES 


and his ALL-STARS 


(Coleman Hawkins, Trummy Young, 
Joe Thomas, Teddy Walters, Billy 
Taylor, Cozy Cole, Charlie Shavers, 
Tab Smith, Al Lucas, Jo Jones) 

Thru for the Night, Mountain Air; 
Father Co-operates; Blue Moon; 
Rosetta; Stardust ... ... (MG25018) 


ALBERT AMMONS 

and his RHYTHM KINGS 

(with Gene Ammons, Marvin Randolph, 
Ike Perkins, Barry Galbraith, Israel 
Crosby, A. Burrows) 


St. Louis Blues; You are my Sunshine; 
Shufflin’ the Boogie; Twelfth Street 
Boogie; Swanee River Boogie; S.P. 
Blues; Boogie Woogie at the Civic 
Opera; The Sheik of irs (MG25012) 


LONDON, W.1. 


““THESE 
SWINGING 


LARS GULLIN 
BENGT HALLBERG 8 
ARNE DOMNERUS 
AKE PERSSON 


Send 1/3 post free for complete catalogue to:— 


are best heard on 


REINHOLD SVENSSON 


PUTTE WICKMAN 


76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.! 
Telephone No......MUSeum 1810 


06.04 
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VOGUE 


ANNOUNCE 


FIRST ISSUE 45 EXTENDED PLAY RECORDS 


Full Album Notes by some of England’s Leading Authorities of Jazz Music 


GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
EPV1001 I'm beginning to see the light—Love me or: 
Tea for Two—Nearness of You. 


GENE NORMAN PRESENTS “JUST JAZZ” 
EPV1002 Feat Wardell Gray—Errol Garner. 
Blue Lou—Groovin’ High 


JIMMY RANEY QUARTET 
EPV1003 Stella by Starlight—There’ll never be : 
Pennies from Heaven—Yesterdays 


HOWARD RUMSEY’S ALL STARS 
EPV1004 Swing Shift—Viva Zapata, Vol. I. 
Out of somewhere—Big Girls 


HOWARD RUMSEY’S ALL STARS. 
EPV1005 Jazz invention—Witch Doctor, Vol. 2. 
Mambo Los Feliz—Love Letters. 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
In concert 
EPG 1006 St. Louis Blues—Ory’s Boogie 
Blues for Jimmie Noone 


CHET BAKER QUARTET 
EPV1007 Winter Wonderland—Imagination 
This time dream’s on me—Maid in Mexico 


GENE NORMAN PRESENTS ART TATUM 


EPV1008 How high the Moon—Someone to watch 
Willow weep for me—Yesterdays 


MUSIC IN THE MAKING 
featuring Don Rendell (Ten) 
EPV1009 Ghost of a chance—Straw Thatch 


EARL BOSTIC 
EPV1I0I0 Flamingo—Sleep 
Ain't Misbehavin’—Moonglow 


CHARLIE PARKER PLAYS 
EPV1I0O11 Lover man—Don’t blame me 
Embraceable you—My old Flam2 


GENE NORMAN PRESENTS 


KAY STARR in Concert 
EPV1014 Them there eyes—What is thing : 
Ain’t misbehavin’—Good for nothing Joe 


Complete Catalogue to March, 1954: 


From Dealers, Price 6d. 


Direct from us 9d. 


See November Supplement for Vogue 78 and LP Issues to date 


Complete Tempo list now available, 24d. Stamp. 


VOGUE RECORDS LIMITED, 113/115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


Tel. KNightsbridge 4256/7/8 


DISTRIBUTORS OF LONDON “ORIGINS OF JAZZ”, LONDON and VOCALION RECORDS. 


Printed by H. E. WARNE LTD., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell, England. 
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